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LI HUNG CHANG, THE STATESMAN 


ECENTLY there flashed over the cables from China that 
the following edict from the Empress Dowager, dated Pe- 

kin, July 4, had been sent by courier to Shanghai: “Affairs 
critical. I bid Li Hung Changs t i 


to Pekin.” This is the message which again brought before the 





eyes of the world that great Chinese statesman, the “Grand Old 


Man” of the most populous empire on the globe 


Thirty years ago it was a similar summons which gave him the 
international reputation which he has since enjoyed. The same 


province which has borne the brunt of the present conflict was 
at that time visited by an outbreak as ungovernable and terri 


as the present one. <A frightful massacre had occurred at 


Tsin in June 1870. Twenty-three foreigners, including the 
French consul and his wife, had been killed w sual atroc 


itv, and, as now, this massacre took place with the encourage 


ment of the highest local authorities. The Viceroy of Chihl 
that time was Tseng Kuo Fan, who had been the patron, instr 
tor and life-long friend of Li Hung Chang He had grown old 
and feeble in his post and had been unable to satisfy the powers 
or to preserve order A new viceroy was an absolute necessity 
and at the request of Tseng Kuo Fan he Empero! ippointed | 
Hung Chang Chere were other provinces more alluring from 
the standpoint of wealth and ease, but the province of Chibli was 
especially desirable, since its viceroy was responsible fo the 
personal safety of the Emperor and because of the oppor ’ aS 
for intercourse with the outside world Che probable reason fo 
the present outbreak here was due to the very openness of 
position to all kinds of innevations by foreigners, as was thirty 
Years ago 

What was it in the character or attainments of Li Hung Chang 






which brought him thus before the ey ot the world at that time? 
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‘The few who attempt to answer this question agree that his 
boyhood and early years present no satisfactory answer. He 
was born in the province of An Huei, which lies in the center of 
China, in 1822. His parents were ordinary people of the middle 
class. As a boy he pursued the usual course of Chinese study 
without giving any evidence of pre-eminence. lle passed sev- 
eral provincial examinations, without special credits, it is said, 
but his future was made in the final triennial examination held 
at Pekin. ‘This secured his admission to Han-Lin College, a col- 
lege which carries with it immediate oflicial employment and an 
assurance of rapid promotion. 

Li Hung Chang was an unknown quantity io the general public 
of China or the world until; as Governor of the province, he had 
put down the Tai Ping rebellion. It was during this struggle 
that some of the bloodiest battles ever recorded in Chinese his- 
tory took place, between the rebels and imperial troops. Li 
Hung Chang took the field in person and displayed military abil- 
ities of a high order. He had under him what was known as 
Ward’s Corps, a body of troops that had been trained by Euro- 
pean commanders, and who were at that time under the direc- 
tion of that great English fighter, ““Chinese” Gordon, who as a 
young man was fast winning fame. With such trained and un- 
conquerable troops to assist the imperial forces, Li Hung Chang 
put down the rebellion and received the thanks of the Emperor. 
If he had stopped with the plaudits of the crowd for his general- 
ship, he would still have had a place in Chinese history, but he 
went further. The devastated districts were restored and in 
the course of a few years the province was made one of the most 
prosperous. Here again he received the thanks of the Emperor. 

it was not strange, therefore, that when the fearful massacre 
of foreigners took place in Tien Tsin in 1870 and the very safety 
of the Emperor was put in peril, that the suggestion of Viceroy 
iseng Kuo Fan to appoint Li Hung Change to that 


post was 
immediately acted upon. 


Tien Tsin, eighty-five miles from Pekin, is the seaport town 
of the capital, though it is not located upon the sea coast, but 
upon a navigable river. Here was the 


residence of the viceroy, 
Li Hung Chang, all those vears from 1870 to 1896, when the disas- 
trous conclusion of the Japanese war caused him to lose favor 
in the eves of the court. It was in his prime that Gen. Grant 
found him here on his remarkable world pilgrimage, and the 
esteem of each for the other has long been a matter of history. 
One who traveled with Grant describes the meeting of the two 
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great generals and draws a picture of Li Hung Chang very dif- 
ferent from the one usually drawn by American imagination. In- 
stead of the short, flabby figure, dull eyes and weak face which 
urises before the mind’s eye at the thought of the ordinary Chin- 
aman in this country, Li Hung Chang was tall and towered over 
he Chinese attendants who surrounded him. He had a keen 
eve, a large head and a wide foreheac He spoke in the quick, 
decisive manner of one accustomed to command. 

No one who is not thoroughly conversant with the political 
<\stem of the East can have a faint conception of the duties 
ang was called to perform as viceroy of Chihli. In 


being the military head of the province he was sec- 





J 


grand council of state, Superintendent of Foreign 


Northern Ports, and Superintendent of Coast Defense 


‘rade of 


or the northern half of China. On one man feil the duties of 
the legislative, executive, judicial, military and naval departments 


he usual western government. 





\s secretary of the ¢ 





and council of state, he practically de- 
cided all questions of national import, such as related to internal 


welfare, outlying dependencies and the foreign policy of his dis- 


trict. He prepared the roads for the burial of the Emperor in 





I I Be 0 n 


S75 and aided the resistance to French en chment in Cochin 


China in 1883. He adjusted the Kuldja question which threat- 


ened to bring on a war with Russian, and aided in settline the 
‘ stion of succession to the imperial throne. 


\s superintendent of foreign trade for the 1 


orthern ports of 
China, he had to settle all questions of commercial intercourse 
th other nations, and interpret all treaties m: 


have concluded more treaties than the foreign office at Pekin. 


ide. He is said 


\s superintendent of coast defense for the north half of Chi 


2 
to consider practically a new subject. The forti- 


itions of mud and a few old rusty 





guns were all he had to start 


with. In order to offer any defense to the aggressions of the 





huropean nations the latest methods must be introduced. 


difficulties of making any progress can hardly be conceived 
nd it would quell many a stouter heart. “The Great Viceroy.” 
as he has since come to be called. was hampered, deceived and 
interfered with at every progressive step. Those who have dealt 
extensively with Chinese character declare there never was an 
honest Chinaman, and if one reads the records and sees for him- 
elf how subordinates treated Li Hung Chang, he will acree that 
the statement is not far wrong. There was probably never a 


reader of character than the Viceroy, but in spite of all 
; I 
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his precautions he found that in the purchase of military sup- 
plies or in the guarding of state secrets, no one could be trusted. 
Every step forward meant for him the abuse of ignorance. the 
contrivings of self-interest and the scourgings of political in- 
fluence. 

New machinery was placed in the coal mines, in order tha 
they might be worked successfully, but even this moderate step 
was misinterpreted at Pekin and he was warned that he was 
disturbing the bones of the Emperor, which were forty miles 
away. He allowed some pictures and other foreign arts to enter 
his province, and was warned that these angered the imperial 
dragon of the realm. 

He desired to introduce manufacturing industries among his 
people, but they looked upon them as works of demons which 
should be destroyed. Even England, when asked to teach manu- 
facturing industries to the Chinese, refused on the ground that 
it was not wise for the Chinese to learn manufacturing. The 
United States also resisted his methods of reform in China and 
rebuked a high army officer who had assented to the request of 
Li Hung Chang to establish a military academy on the plan of 
West Point. This was done on the plea that the United States 
would not allow any of its citizens to teach the Chinese anything 
but peaceful arts. And yet if such a military school had been 


established and 500 boys had been trained in military taetics as 


leaders, Japan would never have attempted to go to war wi 
such a mighty nation. In such a case, too, European countris 
would not now be dividing off the different “spheres of influence” 
and breaking up the empire. It might truthfully be said there 
was not one single attempt made by Li Hung Chang to benefit 
the Chinese which was not thwarted in one way or another. or 
interfered with by either the Chinese themselves or by others. 
We have called attention to the Japanese war. The inside his- 
tory of the origin of that war, or Li Hung Chang’s part in it, is 
not generally known. Corea lies midway between Japan and 
China. It was practically independent, but foreign nations had 
their eye upon it. One of the foreign consuls suggested to Li 
Hung Chang that if this independence as a nation could be main- 
tained it would interfere with Russia’s aggressions and prove of 
mutual benefit to both Japan and China. If either Japan or 
China seized it, such an action would precipitate strife and 
further aggressions on the part of foreigners. Accordingly 
papers were drawn up and the United States, Japan and China 
recognized Corea as a nation. Diplomatic agents were sent from 














HUNG CHANG, 


Japan and China to Seoul, but he 


mistake, 


} 


made The diplomat 


a 


arrogant until he had stirred 1 
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re, it is alleged, Li Hung Chang 
he chose was overbearing and 


» open hostility on the part of 


Japan. The sitration was delicate at the best, but this made 
it positively dangerous. The rest is well known. Japan went 
to war and crushed China’s fleet in a few encounters. Li Hung 
Chang was forced to lay before his Emperor the distressing 
ter settlement, a heavy indemnity and the loss of valuable 




















been anticipated, Japan's action immediately stirred 
p foreign courts, and ever since there has been one grand rush 
or Chinese territory. To a certain extent Li Hung Chang was 
1eld responsible for the outcome of the Japanese war and sinct 
that time he has not enjoyed the high station he did enjoy pre- 
ously, having been appointed as head of another province with 
headquarters at Canton. 
s an evidence of his great ab this station, a morning 
ewspaper reports the following as taking place prior to his 
going to Pekin 1 answe t the summons of the Dowager 
nNpress: 
rior to his departure Chinese erchants and gentrv of ( - 
strongly appealed tot V vy not to leave and presented 
tition setting forth tl ( 1 so long the prey to the dep- 
edations o obbers and pirates, had become peaceful during 
Hung Chang’s viceroyalty, that disturbances had been re- 
resse vith a strong hand, and the people enabled to live without 
eing panic stricken when dogs barked. The petitioners, this 
aper continued, learned with trembling that their protector 
= proceeding north, and they wept as at the loss of a parent. 
Phe absence of rebellion and piracy being solely due to the pres 
ce of Li Hung Chang, the merchants were ready to do anything 
to prevent his departure.” 
When Li Hung Chang was asked by the foreign consuls at 
Canton hefore his departure what would be the substance of the 
emorial which he would presel to the Dowavcer Rmpress nd 
A *~h it is stated he had induced all other vice VS except tw 
to sign, he replied: 
he memorial nsists 1 the ecessity oO fiv p ts Ss 


llows: 


Protectic 
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would then still be possible and the governmenis of those saved 
might use their influence in favor of China. 

“oc. A letter of apology to the German Emperor for the murder 
of Baron von Ketteler, as well as a proposal for the mediation of 
other powers and a written assurance of China’s good intentions 
to be given to the United States and France. 

“4, Full compensation for all losses of live 
foreigners. 

5. Orders to be given to the military and civi 
Chi-Li to punish robbers and marauding troops.” 

Such a memorial is enough to mark the wisdom and progres- 
siveness of the “Grand Old Man” of China. And it shows, too, 
that the words of Gen. Gordon in 1880 were not too strong when 
he said: “There are three parties at Pekin—1, Li Hung Chang; 
2, the Court; 3, the literary class. Li Hung Chang is a noble 
fellow and worth giving one’s life for.” 

His attitude with regard to Christian theology is shown in an 
interview with Dr. Coltman, of Pekin. The doctor found the 
eminent statesman reading a beautiful Russia leather-bound 
copy of the New Testament, and so engrossed was he in its 
perusal that it was several minutes before he noticed the arrival 
of his visitor. In the course of conversation the missionary 
said: 

“Your Excellency has admitted to me previously that the con- 
dition of the people in western lands far surpasses anything in 
the East, and I can assure you that the happiness and prosperity 
of the various nations you have recently visited are in direct pro- 
portion to the nearness with which they live to the precepts 
taught in that book. Would that Your Excellency also believed 
at” 

“Why, I believe that you would like me to turn Christian,” he 
said, in a half joking, half earnest tone. 


“Not only you,” replied the doctor, “but your young Emperor 
and all his people.” 
“We have Confucius,’ 


he replied, “and vou have vour Jesus; 
are they not much the same?” 

“*By their fruits ye shall know them,’" replied Dr. Coltman. 

Then before the conversation could be carried further, im- 
portant dispatches were brought in, and the Viceroy had to 
give them his attention; but as a servant took the book from his 
hands to place it in his library, he said: 

“Don’t carry it to the library; take it to my bedroom table. 
I wish to look at it again.” 


































A UNIOUE PERIODICAL 
By L. M. CrRonkKRIGHTI 


ERHAPS the most unique newspaper in the world is the 
Milwaukee Weekly Review, the editor of which is a blind 
man, the publisher a blind man, and all the employes blind 
meu. In order to read this peculiar paper one must be familiar 
with the mysterious dots which cover the surface of the otherwise 
blank paper. The indentations are made by what is known 
among teachers of the blind as the New York point system, and, 
so far as xnown, it is the only newspaper of its kind in the world. 
Joseph Gockel is the publisher. After months of patient labor 
he has succeeded in making all the apparatus needed to get out 
the paper, and, though some of the appliances are crude, they 
show marvelous ingenuity for one who is deprived of the aid 
of sight. Blind persons in all parts of the country have eompli- 
mented the newspaper very highly and warmly praise the per- 
fection of its workmanship. 
“[ have thought for several years of the plan,” said Mr. Gockel 
in an interview, “but it is only three or four months since I start- 


ed to carry it out. Of course there were many difficulties in the 


way. but I managed to get over them. My aim is to give a re- 
view of the events of the week. I have the daily papers read to 
me and then I condense what they contain and print it.” 


9. 


But how do you write your copy for such a paper?” IT asked. 

“I don’t write it; I put it directly into the point system as I 
compose the copy. Of course I have to condense, for space is 
limited. There are eight pages, 10 by 15 inches, and each page 
contains about 300 words; so that I have to figure on how to say 
the most [ can in the least space. 

“The New York point system is understood by a great many 
of the blind people and it is easy to learn. That is why I selected 
it for my paper. From the letters I have received I feel certain 
that I was right. I have received subscriptions from Maine, 
Ohio, Minnesota and other states, besides getting many already 
from Wisconsin.” 

The “type” from which the paper is printed are decidedly dif- 
ferent from ordinary type. They are sharp-pointed, and instead 
of making an inked impression on the paper they press into it 


127 
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and make a slight elevation on the surface on the opposite side. 
There are ten of these points to the inch and by their arrange- 
ments the different letters of the alphabet are indicated. The 
space between the dots of the same letter and the space between 
the words is greater. 

Blind people acquainted with the system can read it very rap- 
idly, much more rapidly than they could the old style of ra‘sed 
letters. There are several peculiarities resulting from this style 
of printing. One is that the printing is done from the wrong 
side of the sheet. Another is that the paper can only be priited 
on one side. 

















PROFIT SHARING AT LECLAIRE 


By N. O. NELSon 


[it is more than a year since the editor had in mind a special 
article on the co-operative settlement at Leclaire. At that time 
we wrote to Mr. Nelson asking him if the statement was true 
that he went into the co-operative ided for purely business rea- 
sons or otherwise. He replied: “Legitimate philanthropy was 
our only motive. Business had nothing to do with it. There is 
no sacrifice of business in doing it for the good of humanity. 
Whether it pays or not should not be the main question. Un- 
doubtedly a profit-sharing business will yield as much profit as 
one which gives all the profits to the proprietors, but whether or 
not the amount of profits paid to labor is repaid by better work 
and attention, depends so largely on circumstances that no one 
could say whether it would always or generally mean an im 
provement or a sacrifice to the capitalist. I don’t know of any 
instance, in which profit-sharing has been adopted solely for bus 
iness reasons, that it was continued beyond # year or two. All 
those which have persisted and have been successful have been 
started on what would be called philanthropic grounds.” It was 
this statement that made us all the more eager to present the 
subject to our readers, and tell of the success of the plan. Afier 
repeated correspondence with Mr. Nelson, he finally found time, 
during one of his extended trips, to tell the story of this model 
village.—Editor. | 


OU ask me for a story «about Leclaire and its people, of whom 
[am one. It is awkward for a man to describe his own 
sweetheart. He is liable to partiality as well as modesty. 


1 was in at the baptism of Leclaire ten years ago last month, vis- 


ited it regularly for seven years, and have lived in it for three 
years with my family. Leclaire is a village of workingmen’s 
homes, and the factories in which they work. Besides the fac- 
tories and homes we have a farm of about one hundred acres, 
some of which is used for family gardening. 

It is a wretched arrangement by which men are huddled to- 
gether in ugly factories; we have tried to make the factories 
attractive as well as healthy. Our days are shortened by the 
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fact that the homes and the factories are close together; no time 
is lost in going and coming. Every home has about a third of 
an acre of ground attached, thus holding one foot on the sod and 
one in the factory. 

Leclaire is God’s green earth set off with some fancy touches 
like smooth cinder roads, tennis courts, ball grounds and flower 
beds. We are not so vain about our houses as we are about our 
yards and the trees and the birds; and yet the houses might be 
worse, for they all have electric lights and sparkling running 
water in them, and they look as unlike each other as the folks 
in them. 


The Lord made the Leclaire land very beautiful and fruitful. 


It is neither hilly nor flat, just undulating. Unlike Mr. Bryan’s 
Li 


incoln farm, which he says cost him $100 an acre for view, $100 
for breeze and $50 for fertility, ours is worth $200 an acre for 
fertility alone, with breezes and views thrown in for nothing. 

We are eighteen miles from St. Louis. We have trains to take 
us to grand opera or the circus, but we go to these very little, 
because we provide equally good things at home. Our land is 
high, lying back of the bluffs; we have four railroads, and are 
next neighbors to the fine old county seat, Edwardsville, Il., 
which is our postoffice if you want to write us, and our station if 
you come to see us. 

Yesterday was the 124th anniversary of the republic’s birth, 
and the way we celebrated it is worth telling because it is typical 
of our holiday ways. Instead of crackers and guns before break- 
fast we had the singing and warbling of numberless birds, and 
the absence of the workaday steam whistles. By the 9 o’clock 
train came a party of St. Louis boys—Russian Jews. They first 
played a game of baseball with our team on a diamond which has 
no superior in the country, then we turned them loose in the big 
berry patch to fill themselves and their baskets. After that they 
had a swim in our mill-pond, and we sent them home at 5 o’clock 
loaded with flowers. Most of them had never been out of St. 
Louis or across the river or on a railroad before. They went 
home with some brand new ideas in their heads. 

In the afternoon there was another baseball game, two tennis 
courts full, some bowling and a little billiards, for we have a 
double bowling alley and two billiard tables. At night we had 
a brilliant display of fireworks, all of us together, with an audi- 
ence of hundreds seated under the trees and standing about the 
lawns. We had as visitors a fine male quartette from St. Louis, 
who sang charmingly out in the open and in the hall, followed 
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by dancing and refreshments, the day’s celebration closing 
midnight. 

All of these things we provide and enjoy together withou 
money or price. Pay performances are never given in Leclaire. 
No paid lecturer or artist ever appeared there, and we have had 


the very best. Among our lecturers have been Dr. EF. KE. Hale, 


Prof. Fiske, Jane Addams, Mayor Jones and Dr. Herron; that most 


excellent pianist, Miss Wyman, has played Wagner and Beethoven 
for us, all without any ticket takers at the door or settlement at 
the box office. Talented folk are glad to get out of the commer- 
cial atmesphere on suitable occasions, some of them would 

to escape it all the time. Not all of our grown people come 
all of our entertainments, but the children rarely miss one. Th 
are all free to the world and our Edwardsville neighbors are 
same as our own people. 

Between the factories, of which there are six, 
tial quarter, there is an overgrown osage orange hedge 
On one side of this fence boss rule prevails (not very strict), 
the other side there is no boss, no policeman, but as perfect fre 
dom as Daniel Boone enjoyed in Kentucky and Missouri. 
resident has ever been required or asked to eut his lawn gi: 
or plant flowers or behave himself, and it is for that reason I 
suppose that the yards are all well kept and the people well 
behaved. In the whole ten years I have never seen a drunken 
man or heard a row or known of a chicken fight. We have no 
saloons, no “Keep off the grass” signs, no rules, no laws. We 
have a kindergarten, a school, lectures and entertainments 
throughout the winter, bowling matches the year round, and 
baseball and tennis without limit. 

The factories give work to about one hundred and fifty men, 
twenty boys and five girls, none of them under fourteen. The 
product is bathtubs, washstands and other fixtures used to keep 
people clean and godly. We make some artistic onyx and marble 
lavatories. beautifully polished faucets, carved woodwork and 
all those fixtures and trimmings which go to make plumbing in 
a well-equipped house. I have always taken some satisfaction 
in the fact that we make useful things and things that are beau- 
tiful as well as useful, and we finish them just as they are finally 
to be used and looked at. We don’t make any “raw materials” 
—neither pig iron, nor shoe pegs, nor cotton. We can take some 
little “joy in our work” because we finish it. 

Not all of our workmen live in Leclaire, but more of them 
across the line in Edwardsville. The company, which in reality 
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consists of the people who do the work because all of the profits 
are made by them and used directly or indirectly for them, builds 
the houses according to individual wants and the owner pays 
by installments about equal to city rents. The lots are about 
one-third of an acre, the houses are of the Queen Anne family, 
three to six rooms, a majority of them one story. In his story 
of “How They Live in Sybaris,” Dr. Hale tells us that they had 
no stairways to ruin their women’s health. We are Sybarites in 
our calculation of means to ends and we are chivalrously regard- 
ful of our women. 

I said there is a third of an acre of land to each house, genuine 
mother earth with grass and flowers and fruit and vegetables 
growing on it. Think of that, you people who pay a dollar or 
five dollars for every square foot of ground, with so much bad 
air thrown in with it that nothing will grow, you people who 
nurse three or four geraniums on a window ledge and never 
taste fresh vegetables. In the flowering season I commonly cut 
and carry in to the office girls in St. Louis huge bunches of Jack 
roses, sweet peas, nasturtiums, phlox, fuschias, and we have lots 
of other kinds besides. I have somewhat more of them than my 
neighbors, but they all have some, and many of them an abund- 
ance. I should here say that my neighbors are workingmen, all 
of them. There are only three other residents besides myself in 
the village whose bread-winner is not a manual worker. 

We all have gardens. When we want potatoes or strawberries 
or red raspberries or melons gr asparagus, or any other delicious 
vegetable, we go out and get them. We don’t send to Texas or 
Florida for them and eat them three days stale. Not al! have so 
full a supply as T have, but all have an abundance, and none of it 
except a part of mine is raised by hired work; we do it ourselves 
as pastime. 


Not all of our things have prospered, only a tool would expect 


them to. We believe in evolution which Emerson or Browning 
says is so careful of the type, so careless of the one. 

We had a co-operative shoe store well started. profitable and 
promising, but ambition and credit killed it. We had an indus- 
trial schoo] started, but one principal had to leave and another 
got sick. We are looking for the third one. He must be able to 
lead the girls and boys in work on the land and he must have the 
tact to get the factory foreman and workmen to let the boys do 
real work an hour or more a day. He must know a littie some- 
thing about text-books and elass work, for we want the children 
educated in books as well as in work. We want head and hand 


1 
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educated together—the whole individual. Leclaire as a society 
is built on the social settlement plan, an assimilation of those 
who like similar things in a general way. Not all people like the 
country or orderly and beautiful surroundings. Charles Lamb 
and Sam Johnson were homesick for Fleet street and Cheapside. 
Not every man would choose to live a mile away from a saloon or 
mow his lawn after supper and hoe his potatoes before break- 
fast. Those who like its ways come and adopt its ways, though 
no man even suggests any rule or duty. 

A children’s Gardening Club, of forty members, has for two 
seasons worked a large garden “for fun.” They eat the water- 
melons and peanuts and popcorn and sell the corn and beets and 
cabbage and beans and peas and potatoes. They both pick and 
sell the berries, and out of the common earnings they go on ex- 
cursions to St. Louis, and may venture so far as Chicago. The 
head workers, Bookkeeper Raymond and myself, have found it a 
rather lively job handling this voluntary association of horticul- 
turists, girls and boys six to sixteen vears of age. A livelier lot 
of children never got together, and bossing even under the name 
of play is not as attractive as talking. 

Leclaire is not a model to be copied, but an object lesson to 
learn from. Manufacturing towns and cities are usually very 
forbidding; they ignore the aesthetic, looking to the economy 
of production and the housing of the hands at the highest in- 
come for rents. What is it all about if it only makes leaden 
instinet and joyless lives? Mr. Patterson has turned a slum sec- 
tion of Dayton into a beaming suburb. We have turned a wheat 
field into the show place of our section, and “it pays” in every 
sense that is worth considering. 

It is ten years since we began building Leclaire, and each 
year has seen some improvement. I have never heard of any 
family which disliked it or which did not express regret if cir- 
cumstances took them elsewhere. 

Leclaire was an outgrowth of the profit-sharing system which 
we adopted in 1886 and still continue. In the first ten years the 
dividends on wages amounted to 57 per cent. In the last four 
vears there have been no dividends, the earnings being invested 
in additions and improvements. But much more important than 


cash dividends is the improved living, the co-operative spirit, 
unconsciously absorbed from the “common” benefits enjoyed out 
of the fund jointly created. We have plans, of course, but we 
let them grow, we do not rush them. We expect each of the fac- 
tories to become the co-operative property of the men who work 
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in it; we expect every worker to become the owner of his home. 
We expect every Leclaire child to go through our kindergarten 
and on to a high-school education, at the same time learning and 
following a manual vocation, so that at eighteen he or she will 
have a rounded education in books and in work. They will have 
work as well as recreation awaiting them at home, and be 
equipped for earning a living and being useful ii they choose to 
go elsewhere. 

We have five different unions in our works, by our direct en- 
couragement. While our men do not need the power of unions 
and the pressure of strikes to get their rights, we are convinced 
that labor in general needs organizations, in order to maintain 
something like equal terms with organized capital, and it is right 
that all should stand together. Our men have the indirect ben- 
efit of union efforts elsewhere and in past times. They should 
contribute to the common caus 


the famous progenitors of the system of taking all the em- 


plovees into partnership, Leclaire & Company, of Paris, 1842, 
and Godlin & Co., Guise, France, about 1865, each of them having 
about a thousand workers, have passed wholly in ownership and 
management of the employees. They have prospered and en- 
larged under all the vicissitudes of French polities and business, 
and what is more, they have made themselves fellows and equals 
and brothers in all ways. The private corporation that founded 
the village of Leclaire, and is a sort of trustee for all the em- 
ployees, will in like manner p into their control and become 
the backbone of the social vil 

As history repeats itsel entury after century, nation upon 
nation, with tragic repetition of rise by comparative equality 
and industry and simplicity. decline and meet destruction by aris- 
tocracy, wealth and luxury. We are driven to the alternative of 
some other plan that omits the elements that have been always 
present and prominent in the disasters of the past. Co-operation 
as practiced in Great Britain by more than a million and a half 
of members, and social unity as merely illustrated im Leclaire, 
in both instances voluntary, may serve to suggest what the out- 
come would be if equality were something more than a Fourth 
of July or party platform platitude, and brotherhood should 
again come to have such meaning as Jesus Christ and Francis 


Assisi gave to it. 
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IAL COLONIES OF THE NATIONS 


By Ernest H. CRAwForpD 


KOM time to time various proposals are made to the United 

States for the establishment of penal colonies on some of 

the islands which have been recently acquired. Certain 
states have seriously considered the proposition of sending pris- 
oners for life to some island and thus ridding themselves of vast 
expense and of various other complications, more especially the 
convict labor, which enters into such depressing competition with 
free labor. To many the objections to this course seem at first 
glance to be slight indeed But a more thorough study of the 
subject as it has been tried abroad proves that it is hardly in 
keeping with the prineiples of freedom and justice recognized 
in America. Some other plan must be adopted for the elimina- 
tion of convict labor and the heavy expenses which are weighing 
down the state. 

For many years Russia has been one of the most prominent 
examples of the upholder of penal colonies. The American pub- 
lic has heard from the lecture platform the harrowing tales of 
Siberian cruelty and the printed page has been full of the latest 
intelligence in regard to political prisoners of the Czar. But 
now word comes that the Czar has organized a commission for 
the purpose of devising some other method of dealing with offend- 
ers, and has made arrangements for visiting the various penal 
establishments in the Asiatic portion of his dominions in order 
to make a personal investigation of the entire matter. 

There are two reasons which are actuating the Czar in taki 


ALIS 


steps to bring about this great work of reform. In the first place 
he realizes that Siberia has reached a stage of development at 
which it can no longer be utilized as the dumping ground for 
people who for one reason or another are not wanted in Eur pean 
Russia, and that the time has come to remove from Siberia the 
stigma inseparable from its employment by the official world as 
a penal colony. 

Although in former days exile to Siberia was regarded as a 
living death and its horrors were painted in such vivid colors that 
the name of this huge section of the empire of the Czar was eal- 
culated to cause a shudder, yet today, thanks to the opening up 





we 
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of the country by means of railroads, telegraphs, as well as 
steamships and postal communications, it has gradually come to 
be recognized as a land of extraordinary natural wealth and of 
magnificent resources—indeed, as an ideal region for immigra- 
tion. To such an extent has it recently grown to be looked upon 
as a land of promise that the Russian authorities have been com- 
pelled to devise special means to restrict and to even prevent 
altogether the wholesale immigration of Jews and especially 
of those German settlers who are regarded in European Russia 
much in the same way as were the Yankees in the southern 
states prior to the civil war—that is to say, strangers who by 
their industry, enterprise and thrift secure possession of all the 
good things of a district at the expense of the natives of the 
locality. In many respects residence in Siberia has become more 
agreeable than west of the Ural range. For, owing to the vast 
extent of the country and the comparative paucity of officials, 
people enjoy far more liberty and are less subject to irksome 
supervision on the part of arbitrary police authorities in Siberia 
than in Russia proper. 

One of the chief obstacles to the development of the resources 
of this land of promise has been its uses as a penal colony. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is no more disastrous blight cast 
upon the progress and prosperity of a country than an attempt 
to colonize it with convicts. The almost fantastic growth of the 
wealth and importance of the Australasian colonies of Great 
Britain dates only from the time when the latter ceased to ship 
her criminal classes to the antipodes by way of punishment, 
while the grandeur of the United States of North America may 
be said to have been established when England, France and 
Spain were prevented from dumping any longer upon these 
shores the dregs of their jails. In order to realize the extent to 
which Siberia has suffered from penal transportation, it may 
be mentioned that within the last twelve months alone some 
twenty-two thousand men and women have been foisted upon the 
country by means of exile. 

[I do not propose to go into the entire question of Siberian 
banishment here. It will be sufficient to state briefly that there 
have been until now three species of Siberian exiles. In the first 
place there are those condemned thereto by the courts after due 
trial. These constitute the minority. Then there are those who 
are banished “administratively’—that is, without any form of 
hearing or trial, on the mere authority of provincial governors, 
or even of ordinary police officials. In this category are to be 
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found the largest number of cases of abuse of power, of perse- 
cution, and of terrorism, people being frequently seized by night 
and hustled off to Siberia for no other reason than that they 
have declined to pay blackmail to some of the local authorities, 
or have incurred the ill will of the gendarmes, or else have been 
made the object of some anonymous denunciation. Finally, there 
are those who have been banished by the “mir” or the village 
commune to which they belonged. According to the communal 
system in European Russia, the elders of every rural community, 
like the municipality of each town and city, have the right to 
deport to Siberia without recourse to the courts, or even to the 
local magistrates, any one of their fellow citizens whose presence 
they choose to consider as disadvantageous to the community. 
It is estimated that nearly one-third of the total number of peo- 
ple exiled to Siberia are indebted for their banishment to the 
mirs, or village communes, to which they belonged. 

In spite of the immense numbers of people who have thus found 
their way to Siberia against their will—that is to say, by means 
of exile—it is estimated that nearly 2,000,000 have been thus de- 
ported since the beginning of the century—they have contributed 
as little to the population of Russia and Asia as they have to its 
prosperity and development. Banished on the plea that they 
were not desirable citizens for Russia west of the Urals, they 
were as a general rule not of a material suited for the building 
up of a new country east of that great mountain range, and were 
it not that the figures are official I should hesitate to give cur- 
rency to the recent official returns, according to which no less 
than 60 per cent of the people exiled during the last ten years, 
and distributed among the various towns and vilages of Siberia, 
have totally disappeared, without leaving the 


slightest trace. 
Their fate can only be a matter of speculation. 


Many of them 
have perished of want, others are perhaps earning a decent live- 
lihood under a different name, while many have doubtless es- 
ecaped from the town or village to which they were exiled and have 
endeavored to reach home once more. 

It speaks well for the Russian people that, although voluntary 
immigrants and settlers suffer terribly from these exiles, at 
whose doors may be laid nine-tenths of the crimes committed in 
Siberia, and are forced to contribute to the support of these out- 
asts assigned by the authorities to compulsory residence in their 


village or town, they nevertheless maintain a kindly and sympa- 
thetic heart towards the unfortunate people. 


From the depths 
of Asia to the borders of Europe, in every village.—nay, in almost 
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every house and cottage—there is at night one single window 
illuminated by a lamp or candle from dusk to daybreak, and in 
that window, alongside of the lamp or candle, there are a plate 
and a jug. Whenever the evening meal begins, no matter how 
humble it be, one of the family places some of the food on the 
plate. A piece of everything, in fact, is set on the plate, and the 
jug is filled either with spirits or with tea. 

These delicacies are tor the fugitive exiles and convicts. When 
they stealthily creep into a village at night and see that light 
they know that on the same table as the lamp or candle are food 
and drink. They have only to push the window and it opens, so 
that they may take the plate and jug and refresh nature. The 
people of the houses do not wish to see them. It is better for 
them not to do so. But when they see the plate and jug empty 
in the morning they are pleased, and feel that they have, in the 
words of the Scripture, “cast bread upon the waters” which will 
“return to them,” perhaps in another form, “after many days.” 

Few people are aware that until about fifty years ago—in fact, 
almost up to the days of Bismarck—Siberia was used as a place 
of exile by the kings and government of Prussia. In those days 
relations of the most intimate character existed between the 
eourts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, and, taking advantage of 
this, the Prussian authorities were accustomed every now and 
again to turn over to Russian officials at the frontier batches of 
Prussian offenders, political and criminal, for transportation to 
Siberia at the expense of the Berlin treasury. During the reign 
of Frederick William III. alone, as many as 11,000 Prussian cit- 
izens were in this manner deported to Russia in Asia, and the 
practice was continued even during the earlier part of the reign 
of King Frederick William IV. It has now ceased altogether, 
and Prussia, like the other states of the German Empire, shows its 
good sense by keeping its criminal classes at home, realizing 
that if any work of redemption and rehabilitation is to be at- 
tempted it can be carried on to far greater advantage and with 
more prospects of ultimate success at home than abroad. 

Italy, in the hope of discovering some use for her costly white 
elephant of a colony on the African coast of the Red Sea, attempt- 
ed some years ago to convert it into a penal settlement and 
shipped nearly 1,000 long-term convicts to Massowah. The mor- 
tality among them, however, has been so appalling—less than 200 
remain alive—the authorities have never ventured to repeat the 


experiment or to adopt the system of penal transportation for 
good. 
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The only European countries that still retain deportation as 
a means of punishment for political and criminal offenders are 
France, Spain, Portugal and Turkey, England having abolished 
transportation as a punishment in 1867, save in the case of its 
Indian convicts, who are shipped from the mainland to the 
Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal. On the whole, Portugal 
treats her transported convicts most kindly. They are mostly 
deported to the east and west coasts of Africa, and to Goa, in 
India. But no attempt is made to subject them to forced labor. 
They enjoy almost complete liberty, providing they do not quit 
the limits of the town or settlement to which they are assigned, 
while their social status is so little affected by the fact of their 
having been transported from Portugal as criminals that at 
Mozambique, for instance, the Governor General of the colony 
may occasionally be found playing billiards in the principal hotel 
of the place with a convicted forger or entertaining a transported 
prisoner at his table. In fact, Portuguese convicts in the col- 
ony have the most delightful time, and men and women with 
sensational antecedents generally prove more entertaining and 
interesting guests and companions than those of their country- 
men who have managed to remain within the limits of the law. 


France’s penal colonies, like those of Spain, are a blot upon her 


civilization and a source of regret and of shame to her more 
enlightened citizens. France transports her habitual criminals 
to New Caledonia, in the Pacific, and to French Guiana, the latter 
colony being the more utilized for this purpose since the ener- 
getic protest of the British government in behalf of its Austral- 
asian dependencies, which naturally objected to having all 
France’s most dangerous criminals dumped upon the islands 
within easy reach of their shores. The climate of New Caledonia 
is unsuited to the settlement of white races, and the soil is not 
such as to induce the convicts to work for themselves, while 
French Guiana is one of the most pestiferous spots on the face 
of the globe, the mortality among the convicts detained there 
being something terrible. Moreover, the discipline, the super- 
vision, and the management of the convicts are as execrable in 
French Guiana as in New Caledonia, and so far as can be seen the 
only object which the French government attains by deporting 
its habitual criminals across the sea is that they die off about ten 
times as fast in the colonies as would be the case if they had 
remained interned in penitentiaries at home. 

The horrors of the Spanish penal settlements and convict 
prisons at Ceuta and at Fernando Po, on the coast of Africa, 
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have been t frequently described to need more than passing 
reference. They are without exception the most horrible infer- 
nos of the kins lat remain in existence, and are a disgrace to 
any civilized and Christian country. In fact, they are infinitels 
more terrible than anything in connection with Russia’s Siberian 
exile system, either present or past, and have no counterpart 
save in the festering dungeons of the barbarous Sultan of Mo- 
rocco. 

Geographically speaking, Turkey belongs to Europe, altheugh 
neither its ruler nor yet its governing classes can lay claim to 
any share in European civilization and enlightenment. They are 
Orientals indeed in every sense of the word, and it is probably 
on that account that they deport political and criminal offenders 
to the remote regions of Tripoli and to the towns and villages 
on the banks of the Euphrates and of the Tigris, where they are 
at liberty to work their own sweet will upon the exiles without 
any inconvenient questions being asked or protests offered by 
Muropean and American consuls or missionaries. 


¢ 


With such results of penal colonies for European nations it is 


not the part of wisdom for the United States or any individual 


state to establish a penal colony without the most thorough pub- 
lic discussion and a full understanding of the plan. With a penal 
colony the course of justice in punishment for crime is far more 
apt to be less strict. If imprisonment with the penal colony was 


limited to prisoners for life, a much larger proportion would be 


sentenced to this class, since it might appear to be the cheaper 


plan for the state. 

Justice they say is blind, but she would be much more so in 
the United States if it was thought that by any legal technical- 
ities a prisoner could be put practically outside the range of ever 


being able to successfully prove his innocence. 





THE MODERN CURFEW 
By Cyrus H 


EN years ago there was incorporated in the city of Wash- 


ington the Boys’ and Girls’ National Home ‘mploy- 
ment Association. This organization took for it pecial 
study hoodlumism and crime among boys. For fou noth- 
ing was heard from the leaders of the moveme 


it. 


I 


devoting themselves quietly to practical study of Amet 
and to all kinds of reports relating to the subject at 
abroad. In 1894 they announced as the result of the 
tions that a curfew law would in the majority of cases 
be what was needed to break up the evil habits which 
young boys from six to fifteen were contracting. More 


the subject was brought prominently before legislators 


councils by the distribution among them of suit 
passed and enforced, 
Strange as it may seem, the revival of the 


revival of a custom which goes back to the “ 


K g 


Europe when the tolling of the curfew bell in the village 


the residents to mark the time. Clocks and watches 


then the common possession of humanity. Later 
to be associated with laws relating to children, especial 
the period when strict Puritan methods were in vogue. 


day the good old town of Salem, Mass., which contribut 


much to the world of literature through the writings of H 
thorne, still enforces the curfew law 


which was enacted 
long ago by the Puritans. 


One of the peculiar results of the agitation aroused in 

curfew laws by the Boys’ and Girls’ National Home and Em) 
ment Association, was the enactment of such laws in many tow) 
and cities of the West, rather than the East. The ereat 


West took hold of the idea with that energy and enthusiasm for 
which it is famous. It mattered not that the idea 
West realized that it was good. 


was old, the 
In most towns and many cities curfew laws were 
applicable. The children, or at least 


had good homes to go to and there was no reason 


especially 


the greater part of them, 


for their 
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maining on the streets later than 8 o’clock in winter or 9 o'clock 
in summer. Many of these children had been in the habit of 
slipping away immediately after the evening meal and not re- 
turning to ineir homes until late bedtime. Their parents were 
careless and did not consider what the associations might be 
which surrounded them. Too late they discovered that Tommy 
Rowdy or Johnnie Scrap had been training their children for 
the lower life of plug-uglies or young pirates. 

In less than four years 300 cities and towns had adopted cur- 
few laws and many others were favorably considering the plan. 
The largest cities refused to do so on the plea that the children 
of the tenement districts would be shut up in the summer time 
to the foul air and terrible heat of their narrow quarters, while 
many children had no homes ito call their own. Among other 
cities which adopted the measure were Omaha and Lincoln, 
Neb., Topeka and Leavenworth, Kas., Denver and Pueblo, Colo., 
Kansas City and St. Josesph, Mo., Evanston and Quiney, Il. 
Among the last of the larger cities was Indianapolis, which 
passed a curfew law in the city council by a vote of tweive to 
seven, over a year ago. The plain, clear declaration was this, 
that children under fifteen years of age, who were without leave 
of absence, must be at home by 8 o’clock in winter or 9 o'clock 
in summer. 

In the course of a few months after these different cities had 
adopted curfew laws, reports began to reach the publie as to the 
actual results. The chief of police at St. 


Joseph, after seven 
months’ trial, said: 


“At least seven-eighths of the people give 
our eurfew law sincere and cordial support. There has been a 
reduction of at least 50 per cent of commitments to the reform 
school of St. Joseph.” The mayor of North Platte, Neb., said 
that for two years before passing the curfew ordinance fourteen 
boys and girls were sent from there to the reform school. 


Since 
it was passed none have been sent. 


Mayor Graham of Lincoln 
reported a decrease of 75 per cent of arrests of youth as a result 
of the curfew law. 

These reports indicate the general favor which attended the 
enactment of curfew laws. Of course there were croakers. 
Those who insisted that the law was an abridgement of human 


liberty and should be repealed, because it was paternalistic; but 


the better class of people, the great majority, understood it and 
governed themselves accordingly. 
It may naturally be expected that the idea will become more 


prevalent. As it is today the majority of our towns and cities 
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are the breeding places of criminals. Droves of boys and girls 
may be seen on the streets picking up the language of the dis- 
solute or sharing in the rude remarks which are bandied back 
and forth between passers-by. It is from the age of six to 
fifteen that much of the character for good or evil is formed. 
What can be expected from the ordinary scenes and incidents on 
streets and dark alleys, around saloons and even worse pest 
holes? If parents do not understand and appreciate these evils 
a law is necessary. 

Here is the testimony from the Rev. J. Ward Gamble, a pastor 
in Vineland, N. J., where a curfew ordinance was enacted some 
months ago and which aroused considerable opposition because 
of being misunderstood by even those who should be its best 
friends. He says: 

“The opposition has taken three forms. Many opposed it be- 
cause it was new and they were ignorant of its real merit. Some 
of these are now heartily convinced of its value. Several of our 
best people and most substantial citizens have been annoyed, not 
to say disgusted, because of the ridicule it has awakened. Only 
yesterday, while several Vineland people were leaving the train, 
the writer among them, some half-civilized persons ‘of the baser 
sort’ shouted out, ‘Hurry there and get out before curfew rings!’ 


But this is to be expected. Ridicule from the same source might 


guy us because we have no saloons. This is to the credit of 
Vineland, and makes it a most excellent place in which to bring 
up children. A well-known state senator recently remarked to 
the writer, ‘The only defect I find in the law is that it don’t in- 
clude men of my age. I hope Vineland will give it a fair trial.’ 

“The law is undoubtedly beneficial to us. It has, with few ex- 
ceptions, taken the children off the streets and lessened crime 
among them. One of the serious questions of today is juvenile 
street education, at its worst after nightfall. Curfew is good 
public policy and a wise police regulation, contributing to the 
welfare, present and prospective, of municipal and state gov- 
ernment. The question is raised as to whether it is constitu- 
tional. But has not the state as much right to compel parents to 
take their children off the streets at 9 p. m., as to compel school 
attendance at 9 a. m.? The same general principle is involved 
in both cases. The good people of Vineland are coming to be- 
lieve that the law is here to stay. We will not be so lonesome 
by and by.” 

A writer who had studied the census report of 1890 remarked 
that of 13,000 boys and girls in reform schools, 98 per cent went 
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from cities, towns and villages. The country with the majority 
of the population furnished only 2 per cent of criminal youths. 
This is a terrible warning to parents in crowded centers, where it 
is impossible to get out of range of evil associations for child- 
hood. 

It should not be necessary to enact such legislation. If parents 
would make it a special point to provide their children with em- 
ployment or amusements at home evenings it would not be 
necessary. But so many neglect it that a reminder to do so is 
an excellent idea. 

Prevention is far better than later punishiment. Edward 
Livingston, the great pioneer in the labor for prevention of 


crime, said in 1833: ‘To arrest the vicious before the profligacy 


assumes the shape of crime will be found more effectual in the 


suppression of offences, and more economical than the best or 


ganized system of punishment.” 





CARE OF WOMEN INEBRIATES 
By Lapy HENRY SOMERSET 


|Recently we noticed the statement in one of the most con- 
servative of London weeklies that 1,800 men and women died !ast 
year in England and Wales of chronic alcoholism, and that 400 
died in delirium tremens. It added: “All must note with most 
anxious alarm the growth of female intemperance. By grocers’ 
licenses, by medical advice, by social custom—by these and other 
means, intemperance among women grows on a scale so vast, at 
a rate so fast, as to constitute a danger and a disgrace of the 
gravest kind.” Shortly before this statement a newspaper cor- 
respondent in New York referred to the growing use of liquor 
on the part of society women in that city. Both of these state- 
ments are accurate beyond question, as records will prove. If 
other evidences were lacking the growing number and popu- 
larity of women’s entrances to saloons would be sufficient. 

It has been a vital question in England for some years as to 
what can be done with inebriate women, those who have becom: 
drunken sots and are thoroughly unfit for the ordinary sur- 
roundings of the home. Lady Henry Somerset has given large 
attention to this subject and her reports of the work accom- 
plished in the Industrial Farm Colony, Duxhurst, Reigate, of 
which she is Honorable Superintendent, will throw a ray of 
hope to those who are now ready to despair.—Editor. ] 


HERE can be no question that one of the great problems 


before the people of this country is how to arrest the 

alarming increase of inebriety among women. We stand 
as a nation in the unenviable position of being almost the only 
one that has a drunken womanhood. The question therefore 
remains for us not only how to stem the evil, but how we are to 
deal with those that fall. The system of short penal sentences 
has the effect of sending inebriate women bdck to freedom not 
only to repeat the offence, but to multiply the number of those 
unhappy beings whom the influence of heredity and the foree 
of circumstances hurries to the same woeful destiny. We started 
the Industrial Farm Colony at Duxhurst in 1895, on lines which, 
after careful study of the subject, we believed to be scientifie 
and sound, and to make, if possible, a sort of object lesson of 
what we trust will now be carried forward by the state. 
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‘farm home consists of a colony village, built on the slopes 
hills of Surrey—a breezy upland farm overlooking beauti- 
ful plains that stretch away for miles on either side. The strong 
bracing air and lovely woods have lent themselves as the best 
possible surroundings for our settlement. Here the little thatched 
cottages, bright and smiling, nestle as though they had been 
buiit for many a year, forming a triangle round the green, while 
on one side stands the hospital, and opposite the church, and in 
another meadow the long building called ‘The Children’s Nest” 
faces the village. Far up the road, in its own grounds, is the 
Manor House, which has been opened for the reception of pa- 
tients able to pay a larger fee. 


‘he most important feature of the scheme is the arrangement 
for the recognition of the individual in the patient. Each little 
coitage contains six inhabitants and a nurse sister, who super- 
intends the small family. We long ago realized that to deal with 
large bodies of people suffering from one disease—a disease both 
mental and moral, was to court failure. It was impcssible to 
contemplate housing many people together who were likely 


only to harm one another. Part of the success of the scheme has 
been due to this system of dividing the colony into these smaller 
sections, where normal home life can be maintained, and where 
each individual feels herself of importance in her own circle. 
The cottages are simply furnished with just such utensils as 
every self-respecting laborer ought to have at home, clean, 
dainty, and pretty, and the women take immense pride in what 
they call “our little homes.” The occupation that is given them 
is as much as possible out of doors, for we have realized that we 
are combatting an evil which is not only moral but also physical, 
and that, therefore, it is necessary to provide an antidote for the 
poison which has destroyed their lives. Nothing better can be 
found than the wholesome out-door work on the lawns, among 
the flower veds, in the vegetable garden, and in the forcing 
houses, and the way in which women, who have come to us utter 
wrecks, are built up, the manner in which they regain their 
youth, and the brightness which soon returns to them, prove that 
our theory is correct. Early tomatoes and cucumbers are grown 
for the market, all the vegetables for the colony are grown 
by the women themselves; and I think that we shall be able to 
show that gardening is not only a healthful occupation but a 
good opening for the industries of women. Unquestionably 
such treatment as this is of greater value than the short spells 
of imprisonment given to those who are suffering from this 
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deadly craving and have lost all power of restraint over their 
appetite. Women have been sent to prison as many as two or 
three hundred times for being drunk and disorderly, but it is 
obvious that this treatment is wholly unscientific. The woman 
is released just as the craving for drink is at its height, and she 
is simply sent back again to her daily struggle and her hourly 
temptation. 

So much having been said upon the general character of the 
work, let me turn to the details. Our aim is to cure our patients 
of a disease, for habitual inebriety is a d‘sease. The old system 
of confinement with hard work is no cure. We recognize that 
physical health and mental sanity are necessary antecedent 
conditions for the moral and spiritual upbuilding of those who 
have been thus stricken down. And this is why we have tried 
to find occupation for our patients that is not only physically 
healthy and strengthening, but affords food for refiection and 
thought, and in its process is at once encouraging and interest- 
ing. We believe in work—in hard work; but we believe that ‘t 
should be varied, and should be as far as possible in the open 
air. Nobody who has ever tried gardening can have failed to 
acknowledge its fascinations. We have made a great point of 
this at Duxhurst. We engaged the services of Miss Jessie Smith, 
a highly qualified lady gardener, from Swanley, built bliss houses 
and commenced to train the patients. The experiment worked 
like a charm, for most of our women are town-bred, to them 
the growth of a green thing is an ever fresh mystery and won- 
der. 

From the foregoing it will appear that the out-door work has 
many features of interest; but, as we believe in variety, there are 
other branches of occupation for the patients. There is, of 
course, the laundry work of the village to be done, and the 
necessary sewing; but these may be regarded more as domestic 
duties than as occupation. It has therefore been found advis- 
able to establish work-room industries as a complement to our 
out-door labors. The work-room industries are as yet in their 
infancy, owing to the fact that there has not been sufficient 


money to provide for the necessary preliminary expenses, con- 


sequently a beginning has had to be made in a small way. In- 


deed the appliances have been mainly bought with the small 
profits obtained at the sales of work. We have, however, been 
able, under the direction of Miss Wadge,. to start three of our 
four looms. On these we weave faney aprons, after Swedish 


patterns, linens and woolen dress materials. We also have 
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started a knitting machine, on which various kinds of warm 
underclothing are made to order. Besides knitting and weav- 
ing, all kinds of fine needlework, both plain and fancy, are done 
by those patients who are unable to undertake out-door work. 
We are mainly dependent upon visitors to the home for our sale 
of work, and it is obvious that owing to the fluctuations in our 
community it is impossible to reckon upon a continuity of skilled 
labor. Dut the progress the women have made both in the weav- 
ing and in other branches of home industry has been most grat- 
ifying. 

It is our hope that the farm colony at Duxhurst not only will 
have an abiding effect upon the lives of patients who there seek 
to shake off the shackles of intemperance, but that it will also 
have a scientific importance. In this relation the facts and 
figures given in the report of the medical ofticer have much value 
and significance, for it is from such statistics that we obtain at 
first hand knowledge of causes and effects, of ills and their 
remedies. 

We have 112 cases, of which 55 are now doing well, or nearly 
50 per cent. To get this every case is included, whether the 
patient stayed the prescribed year or not. By leaving out the 
cases, Which for some reason or another did not stay the full 
time, the result obtained is: 83 cases, of which there are doing 
well 55, or 67 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon these figures, vet one 
is constrained to press home the lesson taught by our experience, 
that inebriety in women is not a hopeless, incurable evil, but 
that it yields to wise treatment. It may be said a thousand 


times that the woman who gives way to drink is irreclaimably 


lost, but of all the wandering ones whose feet were guided to 
Duxhurst the half have been restored to womanhood, useful- 
ness, happiness. And this per centage is obtained even when 
we reckon the insane, the dying, those unfit for treatment, and 
those who did not stay the full twelve months; if we deal only 
with those who fulfilled what we consider the conditions neces- 
sary to cure, the percentage is much higher. The importance 
of the patients remaining with us for at least a year cannot be 
over-emphasized. The wounds of the soul are slow to heal; the 
poor ill-used body needs time to purify itself from the taint of 
alcohol; the weak will needs the discipline of gradually increas- 
ing trust; and all this demands time. We want to make the 
patients healthy in body, mind, and soul, that they may be 
strong to trample temptation under foot; but only by many 
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patient, persevering 
streneth of will, the mastery of power to 
temptation 


Of course the shorter the time patients stayed in the 
the 


more eases we should be abie to deal with: but though we 


colony, 


have been obliged to refuse thousands of applicants because we 
have 
deal 


no room, we are convinced that the only wise course is to 
with such cases on a scientific basis, and to encourage any- 
thine less than twelve months’ treatment 


is to invite failure. 
Application follows application, 


a2 most appalling testimony to 
the prevalence of female inebriety it r land, for if three thou- 
sand applications reach us in 


a vear, how many thousands of 


inebriate women must there be’ ut wv | 


be ave only been able 
to deal with the few. 


Jane Cakebread, the “heroine” ‘alled)) of 300 
in the police court, was once a 1e colony, an 
our failures. Jane Cakebread, although an 
inebriate, could not be classed among the women whom 
possible to save, for the reason that she was mentally‘ derang 

and had fits of terrible violence even when perfectly sober. She 
was dismissed from Duxhurst, not for drunkenness. but for an 
Our medical officer was convinced 
of her inSanity, but it was only after her last appearance in the 


police court the authorities realized that 


attack upon another woman. 


the asylum was the 
proper home for this poor soul, and then she was finally sent 
to Claybury, where she ended her days 


It is pitiful to think that 


she should have drifted backwards 
and forwards between the streets and the prison for so many 
years, and she is one of the most striking instances of the neces- 


sity for diagnosing those cases which are usually summed up as 
“drunk and disorderly.” 


But Jane Cakebread was by no means the only woman who 
came to us who had been nearly 300 times imprisoned. Another 
She came with the reputation of 
being one of the most unmanageable women in Holloway Gaol: 


such character was sent to us. 


but when she was sober we found her submissive and affection- 
ate. She remained with us a year, but her health was impaired 
by her own habits, and by constant imprisonment, and after s 
illness and suffering, 


she died, six months afterwards. <A 


he 
1¢ 


left us, in spite of she remained sober till 


little tablet is now erected 
in our church to her memory, with the words, “At evening time 
it shall be light: and we are happy in the knowledge that this 
poor stricken wayfarer saw that great Light before she 


en- 
tered into the new Hope that lay for her beyond. 
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It will help those who sympathize with our work to under- 
stand its real character and influence, if a few typical cases are 
given. 

One case I have in mind is that of a woman who had been ad- 
dicted to drink for ten years, and who herself appealed for help. 
She was a trained nurse, and had been ward nurse in a London 
hospital for fourteen years, but had to give up through drink, and 
had fallen lower and lower. She was ill and destitute in a work- 
house infirmary when she appealed to us. She emigrated to 
America after a year’ stay in the home. She had proved herself 
one of our most industrious and capable patients; she worked 
well in the garden, and her conduct during the whole of her 
stay with us was good. The last letter I had from her told me 
that she was in a good situation, happy, contented, well in health, 
and with every hope that the new life she had found at Duxhurst 
would mean to her a permanent turning from darkness to light. 

Another case is that of a single woman, aged 33, addicted to 
drink for three years. She had been a perfectly steady, sober, 
respectable parlor maid till, tempted by a fellow servant, she 
fell into drinking habits. She has now left the home for a sit- 
uation, and is doing remarkably well. 

A third came to us after many years of imprisonment. She 
seemed at first almost dazed and bewildered in her new sur- 
roundings, but has now been given domestic work, and has 
proved herself industrious, clean, and gentle. 

Four of the patients who have left have been instrumental in 
sending four others to the colony. X took a situation as a do- 
mestic servant with a lady who was supposed to be cured of her 
intemperate habits. The girl soon found that this was not the 
case. One Sunday when we were all in church, not long ago, 
the door opened quietly, and this girl put her head into the build- 
ing and beckoned the sister superintendent to come out. She 
had brought her mistress to Duxhurst at her own expense. “Sis- 
ter,” she said, “I have closed the house, sent the little boy to 
school, and I have brought her to you.” The girl had spent her 
earnings in order to bring the poor woman, who was in a terri- 
ble condition, to Duxhurst. She had paid for her own ticket and 
her mistress’, so unshaken was her confidence that care in our 
midst would restore her. 

Another woman whom I questioned as to why she had come, 
told me that she had been induced to do so by a neighbor who 
had been a patient at Duxhurst, and who told her that all her life 
had been changed by the stay there. “And indeed,” said the wo- 
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man, “I could not but see that what she said was true; and so 
I came.” 

One woman after being separated from her husband seven 
years went pack to him; and after twelve months he wrote to 
the sister superintendent saying that he had had a year of per- 
fect happiness. 

Another woman rejoined her husband after six years’ separa- 
tion, and is now settled happily. 

That the women who have passed out from Duxhurst are 
restored is proved by the fact that there is a great demand for 
servants who have been at our Farm Colony, and situations 
have been easily found for them. Three patients have been 
helped to emigrate, and are now doing extremely well in Port- 
land, Maine. One girl who went out to America was able by the 
end of a year to save and collect enough money to send for her 
mother and sister. 

But there is one branch of the work at Duxhurst of which noth- 
ing has been said till now—‘The Birds’ Nest.” It should be 
mentioned that one reason why women have become attached to 
Duxhurst is because many of them have brought their young 
babies with them—for we take babies under fourteen months, 
when it is desirable to keep them with their mothers. Thus 
Duxhurst means to many women not only a place where they 
learned to overcome their own weakness, but also a spot where 
they read anew, or perhaps for the first time, the sweet lesson 
of motherhood. An inebriate’s baby is generally a weakly baby, 
but as the healthy life and bracing air of Duxhurst restores a 
mother’s physical and mental balance, so her baby’s health im- 
proves. We try thus to show that a real interest is taken in 
mothers and children alike; the patients themselves are con- 
cerned in establishing the relations of family life in each little 
home, and as this spirit acts and re-acts throughout the whole 
colony, the presence of the children is an influence which makes 
for good. 

There may not appear to be much connection between a holi- 
day home for children and a colony for inebriate women, but 
the connection is a very real one. When the colony was founded, 
we desired to make the village as much like an ordinary village 
as possible, and to fill the lives of the women with interest. The 
children coming and going, and playing around, helps to dissi- 
pate the idea of institutional or penal life, and the brightness 
brought by their presence is an added interest to the women’s 
lives. But the Nest has another object. There is something 
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peculiarly fitting in the fact that such a cottage should form part 
of an inebriate home, for children are the greatest sufferers 
from the curse of drink, and it is only fair that children should 
have some share in a life that is meant to give back the health 
and happiness that have been destroyed by this curse. 

We have been asked what good we do by the treatment we give 
our women and children at Duxhurst. We are told we raise for 
them a standard to which they cannot always hope to attain— 
standards of comfort and ease, of freedom from temptation; 
we are told, too, that at most we can but touch the fringe of the 
whole subject. If we refuse 3,000 applications in a year, what 
perceptible improvement are we making in dealing with only 
seventy or eighty? 


To that I answer that our mission at Duxhurst is two-fold. 


If we ean reform individuals, no matter how few, we are doing 


valuable work, for every soul is precious; if we establish a prin- 
ciple that these cripples in the march of progress can be saved 
and cured, we have shown by our example what the state may 
be able to do on a larger scale. If we are told that we raise 
for those with whom we work ideals that they cannot attain, I 
reply that it is exactly because we raise ideals for them—or 
rather I like to think, restore to them their ideal—that we work 
with confidence. 

We live in an age when mercilessly sordid standards fence 
about the outlook of most of us. If in the brief space that these 
poor women spend with us we restore to them some glimpse of 
the innocence they once enjoyed, some closer communion with 
the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world, 
we shall not have hoped and labored in vain. 





CHINA AND THE POWERS 
Interview With PRESIDENT ANGELL, 


A Former Minister to the Celestial Empire 


VERY foreigner must be guaranteed a safe residence in 

Peking, even if the powers have to destroy the entire Chi- 
nese Empire to accomplish it. There is not a nation which has 
had a representative there which will be content with less than 
that. The question of indemnity will arise, and I believe China 
will be forced to pay for all losses incurred. And I am sure, if 
the Empress and her advisers are found to be in any way respon- 
sible for this, one of the most atrocious crimes against inter- 
national law that has ever been committed since international 
law has been known, it means the cleaning out of the whole es- 
tablishment. The person of an ambassador is sacred. He is free 
to go where he pleases, and his right to communicate with his 
own government is guaranteed. ‘To violate this as grossly as 
those who are in power, or who have usurped power in China, 
have done, is to arouse the wrath of the civilized world, and 
nothing short of the wiping out of those responsible will satisfy 
the nations against which the crime was committed. 

The primary cause of the present trouble has been the extreme 
hatred which the Chinese bear toward all foreigners. There are 
great differences in the fundamental ideas and ideals between 
the European and Asiatic peoples. No intelligent foreigner can 
travel through Asia without noticing it. The golden age of the 
Asiatics, with the exception of the Japanese, is in the past. 
With the European and American nations the golden age is in 
the future—always in the future. While the Europeans are 
constantly introducing labor saving machinery and new inven- 
tions, the Chinese and Asiaties, in general, are content with the 
same plow that was used 4,000 years ago. With these ideals, 
which are as separated as the poles of the earth, there is a cer- 
tain consciousness on each side that breeds contempt in each for 


the other. The Chinaman accepts and appreciates the teachings 
of Confucius and he looks down upon the European because he 
will not grasp these “truths.” The very Chinese servants in my 
own household looked down upon me with a great air of superi- 
ority, although they were always polite enough not to inform me 
of this feeling. 
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Europeans never were welcomed guests. China never wished 
foreigners to enter its domain. The country was opened, by vio- 
lence in 1840 in what is known as the opium war; and, what- 
ever else can be said about that war, I cannot see any reason 
which justified it. It left some sore spots. Five ports were 
opened. In 1856 another treaty was made and, China not having 
ratified it, there followed another war in 1858 with the English 
and the French, and ratification was forced. Nineteen ports 
were then opened and these nineteen sores have rankled ever 
since. Since the opening of China against China’s will the 
foreigners have tried to introduce western ideas—the telegraph, 
the railway and improved methods of mining. The Chinaman 
is a profound ancestral worshiper, and he believes that the dis- 
turbances of the earth in these constructions would disturb the 
graves of his forefathers and bring down upon him the most 
malign influences.” 

The Chinese are not adverse to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion, at least not in that broad sense. They do not seem 
to fear for the permanency of their own religion. It is not that 
they object to missionaries and the Christian religion as much 
as it is that the missionaries are foreigners. It is probabiy true, 
as the natives assert, that some bad Chinamen go into the Chris- 
tian church to secure the immunities assured converts by the 
treaty of 1858, when all native Christians were given the same 
protection as the missionaries themselves. A more serious cause 
of the uprising is the widespread suspicion among the natives 
since the Japanese war that the foreigners are going to partition 
China. It is not strange that all these conditions caused friction 
and excitement. Then, two years ago, the young Emperor tried 
to introduce western civilization and reforms. The old conserva- 
tive mandarins held up their hands in holy horror, and the re- 
form party was quickly subdued. These same conservatives do 
not hesitate to spread the report that it is due to foreign in- 
fluences that the flame of liberalism is being fanned. The Chi- 
nese want to be left to themselves, and the one word “foreign- 
ers” sums up the great cause of the present trouble. 





METHODS OF MORMON MISSIONARIES 


By Witiiam R. CAMPBELL 


| Thousands of communities in the United States have been 
made a prey for Mormon missionaries, because their methods 
were not understood. The League for Social Service has been 
notably active in warning the American people against the dan- 
gerous heresies of Mormonism, and it is in co-operation with this 
league that we publish the following valuable article.—Editor.]} 


INCE the Mormons have been increasing at such a great ratio 
the past few years, it is interesting and important to know 
the secret of this phenomenal growth. My twelve years’ 

study of Mormonism, while laboring in the capacity of a Chris- 
tian missionary among the Mormon people in Utah, together 
with several months’ experience with the Mormon missionaries 
who were making “converts” in various parts of our country 
outside of Utah, noting their methods and their success, has 
convinced the writer that Mormonism grows neither because 
of its merits as a system of moral or religious truth, nor alone 
by appealing to the depravity of the human heart. 

If Mormon missionaries were honest enough to begin their 
efforts with those whom they would “convert” by telling the 
real truth about Mormon doctrines and practices, they would 
not make a single convert among decent and intelligent people; 
but having been trained in the school of deception from their 
earliest infancy, they come into the homes of unsuspecting peo- 
ple to lead them into the same false ways in which they have been 
reared. It is perfectly consistent for them to practice all sorts 
of cunning and deception, as their god and their prophets and 
their teachers have set them abundant examples in these lines 
from the beginning. If the reader chooses to make a careful 
study of Mormonism by following up the reading of this leaflet 
with a careful study of the entire series of which this is the be- 
ginning, he will find that this statement is not any too strong, 
however extravagant it may seem to him at first. 

Let no one, however, imagine for a moment that the writer 
means to leave the impression that the Mormon missionaries 
are not sincere in their faith. If they were not sincere, they 
could rot sueceed, as they do, in making proselytes; but, being 
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sincere, they believe with all their hearts, because they are so 
trained, that the end justifies the means, and that any sort oi 
deception is justifiable, if it only helps to “win converts and 
save souls,” as they understand. 

When Mormon missionariees come into a new community, the; 
do not sound a trumpet before them, as they have found out vs 
long experience that this does not pay. They often are in a com- 
munity for some time before they make themselves generally 
known. Finding Christian people off their guard, they “spy 
out the land” and find out all they can about the condition of 
focal church life, who are professing Christians and who are not, 
how consistent are the lives of those who are church members. 
who are lwkewarm and indifferent. As a rule, they find little 
difficulty in proselyting these who are weak in the faith, or dis- 
satisfied with their present church relations, 

When they are ready to “work” or to “tract” a community. 
they generally plan to visit systematically from house to house. 
aiming to call at least three times at each house at short inter- 
vals of a day or a week or two, depending somewhat upon cir- 
cumstances and upon the degree of interest or repugnance mani- 
fested by the persons visited. 

On the first visit they aim to leave a tract suited to the “state 
of mind” the person may be in, provided they have had an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain what that “state of mind” is. If the way is 
open they will make a “friendly call.” or even an extended visit. 
upon a person before presenting the tract. There are generally 
two of them, as they aim to go two by two, “as the seventies 
in the days of the Savior.” The principal aim in this first eall or 
visit is to make themselves agreeable and “become acquainted.” 
to “gain the confidence’ of the proposed “converts.” If the 
Mormon “elders” or missionaries were to call upon you and find 


you off your guard, they would make themselves so agreeable 
that you would be made to feel that they were about the most 
pleasant fellows that you have ever met. 


They would talk so 
as to arouse vour curiosity, but at the same time avoid, as far as 
possible, giving you any clear idea of their real character or in- 
tentions. The object of this method is to lead you to welcome 
them to vour house again in order to learn more about them. 
The leader of the two generally introduces himself very pleas- 
antly and asks your name. He then 


introduces the other as 
“My friend Mr. So-and-So.” 


If vou live in a small tewn cr ecounir 
place where vou will at once know them to be strangers in the 


eommunity, they will probably say. “We are strangers in this 
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place, but have come to stay and we want to become acquainted 
with the people. It is for this purpose that we have called upon 
you; and we hope that our acquaintance may prove to be mu- 
tually beneficial.” If you are at leisure or manifest no impa- 
tience or desire to have them shorten their visit, they may con- 
verse a long time upon any subject which seems to interest you; 
but before they go, they will manage if possible to ascertain 
whether you are a member of any church, or whether vou are 
regular in your attendance and prompt in discharging your 
various duties as a church member. 

If they find you an earnest, consecrated Christian, 
see that there is not much hope of “converting” you 
monism. There will indeed be no prospect 
at all. They will, however, not know that, but 


say something to shake your faith or to make you dissatisfied 


with your present church relations, for they know, as 


are satisfied and contented, they cannot draw you away 
gods of Mormonism. 
If, however, they find you di 

present relations, they will be lik o mak favorable im- 
pression upon you in a little whil to what 
church you belong, if for example ethodist,” 
they will probably ask: “Do you recularly ?”’ 
Should you reply, “Not very regularly.” they will probably ask, 
“Why not?” Should you reply, “Because I don't feel like going 
all the time,” they will likely ask, ““Why don’t vou feel like going 
all the time?” Should vou answer, “Because the minister is not 
eloquent,”’ they will probably say: “Well, he ought to be eloquent 
if he is a true ambassador of Christ. Indeed he ought always to 
speak with the ‘demonstration and power of the Spirit” If he 
does not so speak, it proves that he speaks without authority 
and does not deserve a hearing.” Should you answer, “I do not 
feel like going to church very regularly, because there are class 
distinctions in our church which prevent me from feeling at 
home there,” or make any excuse which puts the blame upon 
others, these wily Mormon “elders” will encourage you in the 
feeling that the fault is with the church, the minister, or some 
one else than yourself. Perhaps they will say, as they often 
do, “Well, no one can blame you for not feeling at home in a 
church where such things exist. We should not feel at home 
in such a church ourselves. These things are but so many proofs 
that the church of which you speak is not the church of Christ. 
In the church of Christ, all members 
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ters in Christ Jesus; and one person is just as good as another. 
no matter whether he has fine clothes or as much money or not.” 
They will quote from the Bible some such passage as the follow- 
ing: “The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is the 
Maker of them all,” to prove to you that your church is out of 
harmony with the Bible and therefore not the true church. If 
these “elders”? were honest with you, they would tell you there 
are greater class distinctions in their church than in any other; 
but they leave this for you to learn for yourself and to your scr- 
row after they have converted you to their faith. 

Possibly the Mormon “elders”? may leave you at this point and 
put into your hands a tract to show you how far the churches 
of today have drifted away from the ancient simplicity which 
characterized the New Testament Church: or, if the way seems 
open, they may go right on with the conversation until they have 
made you feel that you have found in them the best friends you 
ever had. You may then ask them who they are; and they will 
probably answer: “We are Christian missionaries. We are here 
to do all the good we can free of charge. We travel ‘without 
purse or scrip,’ just as the seventies in the days of Christ. In 
fact we are seventies chosen just as the ancient seventies were, 
and are upon the same kind of mission that they were called to 
fulfill. If we can give you any advice we shall be glad to do it, 
but we cannot advise you to continue going to such a church, 
or listening to such a minister as you have been telling us about, 
for they are evidently not truly Christian.” Possibly they will 
also by this time have repeated that claim about traveling 
“without purse or scrip,” and that they as the servants of God 
are depending upon the generosity of the people among whom 
they labor for support while engaged in their mission work, so 
you will feel like inviting them to dine with you, or even to make 
their home at your house while in your neighborhood. At any 
rate, they will manage to talk with you, if you will let them, 
again and again, until in each case they reached a good point 
at which to leave you with a tract which will follow up and 
“clinch” what they have said to you in conversation. 

The substance of what they will give you in these conversa- 
tions and in these tracts is as follows: 

At the proper time, as it seems to them, they will say: “We 
are missionaries of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints” (thereby misleading all who have never happened to hear 
the Mormon Church ealled by this euphonious name). ‘We 
believe in the Father. Son and Holy Ghost. the same as all other 
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Christians do” (thereby leaving the impression that they believe 
in the orthodox doctrine of the trinity, which they do not). 
“We believe in the Bible as the Word of God, given by divine 
inspiration” (never intimating that they believe in other Scrip- 
tures that are later and “better adapted to these times” than 
the Bible). “‘We hold some views which are a little different 
from the views held by other denominations; but we do not 
ask any one to believe anything which we cannot prove by this 
Bible” (holding up the Bible). In all their preliminary instruc- 
tions they take care to begin in such a way as to keep unsuspect- 
ing Christian people from seeing the divergence of Mormonism 
from Christianity, and to proceed in such a way that when the 
divergence afterward appears, it will seem to the ordinary mind 
so light as to be immaterial. The following is the substance 
of what they will say as they proceed: 

“We believe that faith is the first principle of the Gospel.” 
They follow this statement by elaborate quotations of Scripture 
to show that faith is necessary to salvation, without intimating 
that their definition of faith is entirely different from that of 
Christian people. 

They then continue by saying: “We believe that repentance 
is the second principle of the Gospel.” Again they quote Scrip- 
tural passages to prove the necessity of repentance. 

They follow this by saying: “We believe that baptism is the 
third principle of the Gospel, and that baptism is for remission 
of sins, as is taught in the Scripture. Here we differ a little from 
some denominations who teach that baptism is ‘an outward sign 
of an inward grace.’ In this particular we claim that we are 
right because we follow the Scriptures while other denomina- 
tions have ‘turned away from the truth unto fables.’” In this 
connection, they quote a number of passages which teach baptism 
and use the expression “remission of sins.” They generally dis- 
cuss one point at a time and dwell upon it until they feel that 
they have convinced the “inquirer” before they take up the next 
point. After having satisfied the one to whom they are talking 
that baptism is necessary and that it is for “the remission of 
sins,” then they proceed: “We believe, moreover, that immer- 
sion is the only valid mode of baptism.” 


They then take up the next point by saying: ‘We believe that 
the doctrine of the laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is the fourth principle of the Gospel.” In support of this 
so-called “principle” they quote Acts 8:17, 18; Acts 9:17. and Acts 
19:6. They here claim that the Holy Spirit cannot be received 
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“as a gift” without the laying on of hands, and that these pas- 
sages, interpreted in view of the context, so teach. If the “in- 
quirer” happens to be sufficiently familiar with the Bible to 
quote Luke 11:13, to show that asking is the only condition which 
Christ requires for the receiving of the Holy Spirit or Acts 


” 


2:3, 4, to show that there was no “laying on of hands” on the day 


of Pentecost; they explain away all these passages and any 


others of similar import. 

Having made the above points all clear to one whom the “el- 
ders” are trying to reach, they then submit the proposition that 
neither baptism nor the laying on of hands will be of any avail 
unless the one administering these ordinances is duly authorized 
so to do. 

They then undertake to prove that no one is authorized to 
teach, preach, or administer the ordinances except the Mormon 
priesthood. By their peculiar methods of interpreting Seripture, 
they “prove” that the Christian church of old was to apostatize 
immediately after the apostolic age; and then by a similar use 
of history they “prove” that as a matter of fact the church did 
so apostatize, that the “dark ages’ came on because of such 
apostasy, that the Reformation was merely an effort on the part 
of man to establish the Church of Christ, but was a failure be- 
-ause there was no revelation and no true prophet to lead in the 
work, and that there was no true church in the world from the 
ancient apostolic times to the days of Joseph Smith, who was 
duly “‘authorized” by prophecy and revelation, as of old, to re- 
establish the true church in the world. 

Hence, you see, that from the apparently innocent beginning 
with faith, repentance, baptism, and the laying on of hands, they 
keep on until they reach the startling conclusion that there is no 
true church in all the world but the Latter-day Saints, or Mor- 
mon Church, as it is generally called. 

If they can get you to accept this conclusion and join their 
church, in time they will, by precisely the same style of reason- 
ing as above, lead you to believe that God is a polygamist, and 
that men may become gods by practicing this abomination. 
They will moreover by the same methods lead you to accept the 
Mormon priesthood as “the mouthpiece of God” whom you must 
“obey in all things, temporal as well as spiritual.” They will 
thus enslave you and make you pay tithes for their support 
while they go around pretending to preach “without purse or 
scrip” in order to get more money out of those whom they are 
leading astray. 





SCHOOLS IN HOUSEKEEPING 
By Henry T. Smiru 


N the “good old times” when daughters were taught that a 

knowledge of housekeeping was an essential part of every 

young woman’s proper equipment for life’s duties, there was 
no necessity for the establishment of schools for such instruc 
tion. But the growth of wealth, the allurements of pleasure and 
fashion, and the elose attention given to the long pursuit 
education has developed a distinct class of helpless women, he 
less because they are unable to give intelligent direction to 


ordinates in the care of the household. Wealthy men hav 


covered that they could not hope for home comforts from the 


ed housekeepers 


direction of their wives and have engag i 
wives, on their part, have devoted themselves to their mus 
painting or travel, and have brought up their daughters to 
same idea of life. As a result, a generation of women hav: 
peared, in many instances, who know nothing about the prae- 
tical affairs of their household. They have come to look up¢ 
the menial duties of the home as beneath them. Occasional 
daughter marries a young man of talent, but poor in mea: 
and then comes the rude shock of household duties which 
be performed. 

Some women in Boston declare that it is now necessary to ¢ 
back to fundamental principles and acknowledge that “house- 
keeping is a profession demanding scientific training.” A 
cordingly they have formed what is known as the Women's 
Edueational and Industrial Union of Boston and they announce 
the opening next October of a school of housekeeping designed 
to meet the needs of “young college women and others who wish 
to fit themselves to manage a household on the best economic 
and hygienic basis.”” This school has been in existence three 
years, but is still regarded as somewhat of an experiment, al- 
though there were fifty-five pupils in attendance last year, com- 
ing from ten different states and thirteen cities. 

The course of instruction—for which the tuition is placed 
at $125—is to oceupy thirty-two weeks, and is to cover such sub- 
jects as the general social aspects of the home, helpful and harm- 
ful bacteria, house architecture and arrangements, marketing, 
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elementary chemistry, the principles and practice of cooking, 
the preparation of special dietaries, the hygiene of childhood, 
home nursing, the care of the kitchen, the cellar, and other 
parts of the house, the decorative treatment of interiors, and the 
management of accounts. 

A course of training is also offered for persons intending to 
adopt housework as a trade. ‘This consists of instruction and 
practice in parlor work, chamber work, and cooking, and runs 
through thirty-six weeks. Pupils in this course will reside in 
the building, will give their services to the school, and will not be 
charged for room, board, or tuition. At the end of the course 
they will receive certificates, the grade of which will be intended 
to indicate the wages which they should receive in service. 

it will thus be possible for the young women whose early 
domestie training has been neglected to get back to first princi- 
ples and be prepared to perform the duties of a housewife, and 
be a homemaker rather than an occupant of a home made by 
others. Fully as much practical training is demanded from those 
who today give intelligent direction, as from those who do the 
actual work, if not more. The increasing complexity of daily 
iife in the city as well as in the country calls more and more 
for trained womanhocd. If it is impossible for the mother to 
give her daughters the proper instruction in home-making, the 


establishment of schools for this purpose is to be looked upon 
with the highest favor. 


The continuation of this school as a distinet institution will 
tend to give the subject new dignity. Whether it shall develop 
into a place chiefly for the training of domestic servants or of 
independent housekeepers, it can hardly fail in any event to con- 
tribute toward the general raising of “the standard of living 
and of life.” while to many a household it may prove the salva- 
tion of affection through the preserving of physical comfort. 





MYSTERIES OF 
CHRIST OR SATAN 
By KaTE CaMERON MATCHETI 


ey U a question once asked the Rev. Joseph Cook, “What do 
you think of modern Spiritualism?” he replied: “LT think 
it is seventy-five per cent fraud and twenty-five per cent 
unexplained mystery.” After lecture, Cincinnati, Ohio, season 
*89-"90. 

For many years I have been interested in the subject of Spi: 
itualism, counting among my friends many of its mediums, be- 
lievers and instigators, attending lectures and seances and read- 
ing many of its publications. The result is, I have learned some- 
thing concerning the question, and am still a Methodist. But | 
was an “investigator” before I was a Methodist, following also 
a philosophy which by logical sequences leads one eventually 
into the religion of Buddha, to which I negatively adhered for 
some years, until I became a convert to Christianity, finding 
only therein “the reason for the hope that is in me.” 

But facts remain; and to what place to assign them in the 
economy of my life has not yet fully appeared to me. For [ can 
say with St. Paul, “I am not mad, but speak forth words of truth 
and soberness,” when I affirm that under the influence of a cer 
tain medium whose name I reveal to the editor, I have held in 
my own hand a double slate, no other tangible hand in proximity. 
and received a half-dozen written communications signed }\ 
deceased relatives and friends unknown to the medium. This 
was through some supernatural agency; trickery was impos:i- 
ble. No one but myself held the slate which I had washed, and 
it was in the afternoon, and before an open window. I heard the 
scratching of the pencil I had inserted, and at times its pressure 
was so heavy I was compelled to hold the slate in both hands. 

At other times I have seen four and five “materialized” han:is 
protruding from a place into which two individuals could not 
possibly have been crowded unobserved, being in a lighted room 
and without a cabinet other than a low curtain, those constitut- 


ing “the battery” sitting before it, and the audience privileged 


to examine in the light and during manifestations. One such 
hand beckoned to me, a stranger in the city, and upon a tablet I 
held it wrote a message, signing the name of my father, who 
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died in August 1898, whose hand it purported to be. 1] remem- 
bered he had been a Mason, so I requested it to give the “Masonic 


grip” to some one present. A man in the “battery” complied, 
who afterwards told me the hand had given him the “master’s 
grip,” something I had at that time never heard of. But as my 
father had been master of a Masonic lodge for years, the evi- 
dence I confess was both startling and convincing. Upon an- 
other occasion my name was ¢alled in a public hall during some 
manifestation, in a city in which I was a stranger, and recognized 
by a member of the family who had ventured in, prompted 
merely by curiosity. A warning was sent me which should have 
been heeded. 

At another time, four members of our family duplicated the 
slate-holding experience, together and at one time, all testifying 
to the genuineness of the writing. I could give vou dozens of 
such instances, but these few will suffice to convince that it is my 
firm belief that by day and lamp-light,—rarely in the dark, as I 
have nearly always refused to attend dark seances.—-I have been 
brought face to face with the supernatural. This bars out, en- 
tirely, the mountain of fraud encountered ofttimes through sin- 
cere but self-deceived mediums as well as tricksters. The only 
evidence of supernaturalism is based upon manifestations com- 
bining both physical and mental agencies. There has never been 
a physical manifestation but which has, at least to all appear- 
ances, been duplicated by some skilled prestidigitator, while all 
mental manifestations may be ascribed to telepathy. It is only 
when some message involving the two is received that one is 
forced to an assumption of supernaturalism as the very simplest 
explanation of the phenomenon. For instanee, when one holds 
a slate by himself and receives a message thereon, he might re- 
gard himself as the victim of trickery or hallucination, until he 
calls in four people to substantiate. Even then, the phase might 
be attributed to trickery did not names, dates and faets cor- 
rectly given, evince an intelligence not included in such an ex- 
planation. Clairvoyance without miracle may be mind-reading, 
and purely physical manifestations without intelligence may be 
hypnotism (if not bare fraud) and both admit of a scientific 
explanation; but independent slate-writing, light materializa- 
tions and trumpet speaking the physo-mental phases will not 


admit of either explanation: and the difficulty of utilizing both 


hypnotism ‘and telepathy upon crowds of people of diverse tem- 
perament is obvious. 
What the coming years will develop along this line it is diffi- 
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cult to forecast. Some time ago The Ram’s Horn disposed of 
the question in a cartoon entitled “Old Heresies in New Dress,” 
while the avowed believer who makes of Spiritualism a religion 
declares it to be as yet embryonic. The liberal Christian who 
tries to make it consistent with his chureh names it an unde- 
veloped science probably not very different in its manifestations 
from the X ray, insomuch that both must always have existed, 
but until recently we have been ignorant of conditions necessary 
for their recognition. To the militant orthodox or evangelical 
Christian, however, the question must mean much more,—for 
since Christ be true, then any truth which concerns life, death 
and immortality of which He taught, must lead its votaries by 
logical process to an inevitable acceptance of Him. But if any 
new revelation, so-called, instead of pointing to Him ignore or 
reject Him, then in the light of orthodox definitions there is but 
one inference—that it is the work of a spirit of evil, yclept for 
clearness, Personal Devil, who has a strong enough hold upon 
facts to try to persuade of his truthfulness through supernatural 
means, Vet uses his method solely for the purpose of defeating 
the design of Christianity. 

I venture such hypothesis with caution, knowing the absurd 
attitude taken by Romanism in the past upon such subjects as 
geology, hypnotism and electricity, but while the first has influ- 
enced to a degree the subject of biblical chronology, as formerly 
accepted, the second and third have had no bearing,—at least 
upon the claims of Christianity,—and Spiritualism may have such 
influence. Although some sciences may expand to the boundaries 
of hard fact the limitations prescribed by Christianity as a result 
of fallacious human interpretation, Truth, however, must be con- 
sistent with itself; it cannot be so “many-sided” that it denies 
itself, although it may appear at times to do so. But the intro- 
duction of a new truth may but change the aspect of an old one 
without altering its intrinsic value. Apropos, in order that a new 
dispensation may give larger meaning than does His church to 
the teacsing of Christ, it might require thé annihilation of all 
nominalism, if not organized effort. Protestantism vs. Catholi- 
cism, and later, Evangelism vs. Formalism, were but attempts 
along this line, although any fair-minded person must concede 
all as having been and being sufficient unto their day. But, con- 
trarily, should a new dispensation, so called, deny His claims in 
toto, and such denial come through a supernatural ageney, the 
Christian must, perforce, face the supreme crucial test for which 


he is told to be prepared. As surely as a tare-class heed not the 
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warnings of our Lord, so surely will they be the first to renounce 
Him, when the initial denunciation purports to come from the 
life continued after death. In the various opinions of its apos- 
tles, Spiritualism occupies both positions, as the vehicle of a new 
dispensation. Like the Christian Scientist, one sect may claim 
Him, even though it deny His teachings, while another will 
ignore, another denounce and reject,—not one so far, having both 
accepted and obeyed. Scientists, however, will not show the 
strength of the movement, as probably one-half the believers 
are as yet “investigators” and still remain in other churches; 
but the few sects extant are maintained by a constantly increas- 
ing membership. And for the organized church of Christ to 
look only at the seventy-five per cent fraud and re-echo the ridi- 
cule of the past, argues nothing. Spiritualism exists today as an 
absorbing cult, and is an actual condition, not a theory; and the 
too prevalent ignorance of this fact reminds one of the affirma- 
tions ef the missionary and tiger-hunter, returned from India— 
one found no tigers, the other no converts, simply because he was 
not looking for them. And upon the subject of Spiritualism, the 
ehureh of Christ has its eyes closed. 

But should the “twenty-five per cent unexplained mystery” be 
to be supernaturalism, as I firmly believe it to be, then 
it is obvious that as a religion it must be either Christian or anti- 
Christian. If the 


prover 


former, then orthodoxy is a foolish virgin in- 
deed, for the Parousia may be with us. If the latter, then Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism should cease looking at each other 
for evidences of “the great falling away” and the “revealing of 
anti-Christ” and present a solid phalanx against a foe far more 
invincible than any yet encountered, in that it possesses as its 
one characteristic in common with that of its divine antithesis, 
this formidable element of supernaturalism. It is said of Budd- 
hism today, that there are “but two points upon which all sects 
are agreed—the sacredness of cows and the depravity of women.” 
While one may not be privileged to read the end in the begin- 
ning, there are likewise a few tenets of the faith in question unto 
which most of its adherents subscribe; but since some of these 
may be also found in the creeds of several denominations calling 
themselves Christians, it might be difficult for one a trifle weak 
in his knowledge of Christian doctrine to sift the truth from the 
error. But since nearly all the evidence is in, which I can com- 
mand, and which will throw any light upon the purpose of this 
article, I can but give a synopsis of the question as it appeals 
to me. as the resnit of my own experience: 





CHRIST OR SATAN? 


Spiritualism testifies of Christ: 

1.—By silence concerning Him as enforced by the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives; for but few questions relating to Him are 
ever answered through messages. 

2.—By responses purporting to come from the spirit-land which 
read, “I am not permitted to explain.” By a message from hell 
(seeming to come therefrom), in which the word “Christ” was 
written backwards, with the explanation that “souls imprisoned 
are not privileged to use that name.” 

3.—Paul’s injunction “try the spirits,” showing biblical sanc- 
tion. 

4.—The invariable claim, through messages, of ‘perfect hap- 
piness.” In human translation this is inseparable from alle- 
giance to Christ. 

5.—The doctrine now obsolete, though probably true, of de- 
moniacal and angelic possession. 

Spiritualism testifies of Satan: 

1.—Through messages which teach an eternal progression for 
all [the one from the soul in hell, above given, may seem to the 
contrary; but it is one of only a few exceptions I know]. An 
unconditional immortality, tempered by a concession of rewards 
and punishments. This in common with the old pagan religions 
and the satanic doctrine propagated by the serpent in Eden in 
the words “thou surely shalt not die,” Christianity alone specify- 
ing conditions of eternal life of which Judaism gave prophecy. 

2.—In common with other “cheap” religions, a definition of 
sin as merely negative good,—not as an active, militant agency to 
be conquered by equally militant prowess. 

3.—The entire absence of spiritual (paradoxical as this may 
seem) or evangelistic elements, as the higher or soul-saving 
Christian recognizes them,—each succeeding epoch of revealed 
religion having added to instead of detracting from evangelistic 
effort. In this, such activities are useless in view of an uncon- 
ditional immortality and sin defined as negative good. 

4.—Two messages received in our family deprecating the life 
of the Christian; though these admit of a double construction, 
like the words of a Greek oracle. 

5.—In consequence of the foregoing, there is a natural ab- 
sence of moral restraint. 


6.—The bad character of many adherents, who quickly find 
their reasons for being in the very faith they profess. 


7.—A preference for “Indian control” on the grounds that the 
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indian has had less orthodoxy to unlearn in the next world and 
is consequently more reliable! 

s.—Its inconsistency. Whether truth or untruth be presented, 
depends upon the personality of the medium. Apropos, the 
Bible may be both upheld and repudiated by different followers 
of the same spiritualistic faith. One message may warn of dan- 
ger, another lead into it. 

9.—The uniform inanity of “messages,” in startling opposition 
to names, facts and dates correctly given, showing withal a pur- 
poseless intelligence. 

10.—Emotional insanity may be induced in the weak-minded 
brought to the recognition of supernaturalism. 

11.—The impracticability of followers,—as the result of adher- 
ence to a faith non-militant and requiring an unconditional life 
and which in an apparent effort to co-ordinate all religions, is 
as likely to lead one into demonology as to Christ in such con- 
fusion of basic differences,—requires no comment; by their fruit- 
lessness they are known. 

12.—Nearly all of its execrable literature is polemical, and the 
common foe is Christianity, denominated thereby “orthodoxy,” 
*Jesus-worship,” “superstition.” 

13.—Its defiance of investigation. 

i4.—The “inspiration” in poetry, music and art that is worse 
than earthly. 

15.—The seventy-five per cent fraud into which the superna- 
tural does not enter. 

16.—The great number of supernatural lies which must pro- 
ceed from the Father of Lies, and which come oftentimes baited 
with enough truth to disguise the error. 

Is Spiritualism sorcery? Is not sorcery an active agency, but 
withal, something that is denounced in no uncertain terms in 
the Bible? Was the witch of Endor a sorceress? Was not her 
power supernatural? But was it divinely approved? These are 
questions clamoring for an answer before this new (or old)) re- 
ligion can be assigned its place in the divine order,—or human 
disorder. One’s hope may still be for the future, but the start, 
if such it be, is far from propitious; for in contra-distinction 
from other sects, this sanctuary needs purging at the outset. 
And the modern spiritualist who tries to see in his cult the light 
of a new dispensation should take warning that “when the walls 
of Jericho fell, it was the priests who blew the trumpets and not 
the camp followers,” as he might be denominated in a churchly 
sense, in view of his inactivity. 
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But should this agency proclaim Christ in the future, then it is 
to be hoped His church will have her lamps trimmed and burning 
when He shall appear,—the attitude of the Jewish church at the 
time of His first coming serving as sufficient warning. But it 
need not be alleged that the lines between the Christ and anti- 
Christ are to be but faintly drawn, yet some forces are recog- 
nized only by their effects, long before they are known and un- 
derstood; as LeVerrier recognized the presence of the planet 
Neptune by certain oscillations of Uranus; and Spiritualism is 
today proclaiming Christ or Satan in language which must 
reach the ear more quickly of the evangelist rather than the 
formalist, the militant rather than the apathetic, the orthodox 
rather than the liberal. 


REPLY TO MISS MATCHETT 
By Franx BEarp 


[When the questions proposed by Miss Matchett reached the 
editor of Our Day, he instinctively turned to Frank Beard, the 
great artist of The Ram’s Horn, who has made a complete study 
of Spiritualism in all of its phases. Mr. Beard has frequently 
illustrated the methods of Spiritualists before vast audiences 
of 5,000 or 10,000 people at Chautauqua assemblies and elsewhere, 
and made them clear to the dullest minds. By his own inventive 
genius he has made the double slate, and operated it perfectly, 
Without ever seeing a slate used by Spiritualists. He says that 
if he, in a few hours, can successfully fool people with the slate 
and the scratching of the pencil, what might not be expected 
from those who have devoted years to the perfecting of such 
apparatus? Mr. Beard has also astonished audiences in the rat- 
tling of tambourines, tin pans and other paraphernalia, the most 
erudite and watchful admitting they could not explain the mys- 
tery. He declares emphatically that all these results are within 
the reach of any ordinary prestidigitator.—Editor.] 


AN is a spirit clothed in material substance, therefore 
spirits exist; and the spirit within him is the only life he 
possesses. His material body and senses are in perfect 
harmony with his natural environments, and he lives exclusively 
in a material world. Yet although the real man is a spirit while 
in a material state, he cannot perceive his own spirit by any of 
his material senses. He cannot hear it with natural ears, or see 


it with natural eyes, for the spiritual and the natural are sep- 
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arated by a discreet degree corresponding to the difference be- 
tween time and eternity, or cause and effect—they correspond, 
but are not related. The spiritual world is not the material 
world nor is the spiritual substance material substance. There- 
fore, the spiritual cannot take cognizance of the material world, 
nor manifest itself to it, nor act upon it except through the 
mind. The mind being spiritual can be influenced by spirits. 
Therefore it is not improbable that those who seek after for- 
bidden intercourse with disembodied spirits are sometimes ob- 
served by them, and become mediums of intercourse between the 
realm of the spirit and the world of nature. 

Yet it is both illogical and unscientifie that a spirit can affect 
any material substance or cause as physical phenomenon as 
elaimed by Spiritualists, such as knocking on tables and tipping 
over furniture. All such exhibitions can be put down as frauds, 
however mysterious and inexplicable they may appear. Neither 
«an a spirit “materialize” into flesh so as to be seen and touched 
by the material senses. Such a phenomenon would be the mira- 
cle of all miracles, and it is absurd to imagine that the death 
of the body makes a human soul practically omniscient with 
power to accomplish wonders which the Creator Himself has 
never attempted. 

No man has ever beheld a spirit with his natural eves since the 
ereation of the world, and never will, all aftidavits and _ testi- 
monies to the contrary notwithstanding. Where such experi- 
ences are mentioned in the Bible we find that it says “their eves 
were opened.” meaning. of course, their spiritual eyes, or else 
they were “taken up,” which is equivalent to saying they were 
introduced into the spiritual world by having their spiritual 
senses opened. 

The twenty-five per cent of mystery, if there be any truth in 
the claim of Spiritualists, presents the greatest reason to avoid 
having anything to do with the cult: for the Word of God warns 
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as to have nothing to do with familiar spirits at our soul's peril. 
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THE DRAWING CONGREGATION 
By Rev. W. Epwarp McLeop 


UCH is said today about “clerical types” and ministerial 
qualifications for the pulpit. Ministers are esteemed by 
the laity in proportion to their ability to “draw” a con- 

gregation. “Draw” us, and “we will run after thee.” The re- 
ligious press, the secular press and the laity are very frank in 
their criticisms of the clergy of this country, and the success or 
failure of the church in saving men, is generally ascribed to the 
ministers. If churches are poorly attended by the people, the 
solution most readily advanced is, that the present intellectual 
quality in the pulpit is below par, the oratory is inferior, there 
are too many misfits in the ministry, or ministers have become 
lifeless, worldly or cold. 

We have set up an ideal standard for our ministers. We desig- 
nate all the elements, human and divine, that should characterize 
the clergy. We have them photographed, we have their biogra- 
phies, we put them on trial at twenty, and, according to a recent 
writer, we are ready to shoot them at forty-five. When a minis- 
ter’s name is suggested for a vacant church, about the first ques- 
tion asked is, “does he draw?” If he does, that fact alone will 
cover a multitude of other defects and he is “ealled.”” Some over- 
aesthetic congregations may inquire before hand as to the per- 
sonal appearance of the prospective pastor; but if the session of 
the church is composed of men who have an eye to business, 
the man reputed to have “drawing power” is slated without 
further anaylsis. He may lack in spirituality, he may be an 
indifferent pastor, he may wear short pantaloons, and have billy- 
goat whiskers,—but he “draws.” 

The intellectual quality, the high grade of oratory, the intense 
earnestness, and the honest consecrated soulfulness found in our 
pulpits today, in this country, has never been equaled in the 
past history of our church, either here or abroad. Why then do 
we have such meager results in reclaiming souls for Christ? 
Why are a few of the clergy in England, Ireland or Scotland 
seemingly more blessed in the ingathering of souls for the Mas- 
ter than are we in this country? I answer, because they have 
“drawing congregations!” Their humble efforts are supple- 
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mented by a more healthy type of Christianity in the pews. In 
England and Scotland the congregational singing, for volume 
and heartiness, is uplifting and inspiring, and cannot be equaled 
in this country. When a minister can get people to sing like 
them he has won more than half the battle. 

In the days of the apostles, Christians were of ‘one accord” in 
serving their Master. They went to church regularly, for they 
were “daily in the temple.” They engaged in personal work, 
going “from house to house,” cheering each other’s hearts and 
spreading the knowledge of the Lord among men. ‘They were 
happy, joyful Christians, with “gladness” in their hearts “‘prais- 
ing God and having favor with all the people.” All spirit filled, 
the world was driven out of their hearts and their pockets, so 
that the rich divided their substance with the poor, not foolishly, 
but as the latter had need. They continued in the ‘apostles’ 
doctrine and in prayers.” 

These are the marks and qualities that make a congregation 
of Christian people attractive and invests them with “drawing” 
power. We are not surprised therefore when “the Lord added 
to the church daily such as should be saved.’ He would do the 
same today, if He had such obedient, devoted and consecrated 
people. 

The pastor is to inspire and guide the energies of his people. 
He possesses but a small portion of the energy and potency of 
a live and consecrated congregation of Christian people. The 
church collectively is the leaven that is to permeate the whole 
lump, and its existence and power is due more to its organic 
form, humanly speaking, than to its priests or popes. “Be 
strong, all ye people of the land, saith the Lord, and work; for I 
am with you.” When Christ said, “Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
he had a few other people in view besides the ministers. 

And yet, as Dr. E. P. Marvin has well said: “How many easy- 
going idlers we have in our church! Probably nine-tenths are 
engaged in no active Christian work. Many of them would 
claim that they led quiet and peaceful lives, do no harm and 
bring no dishonor upon the cause of Christ. But is this enough? 
Let us ring it out in their dull ears, from God’s Word, that idle- 
ness is asin.” If they do not draw the other way from the pas- 
tor, they do the next thing to it. They do not help. 

In a representative church we have every variety of talent, 
of disposition, of social condition and of age, to adapt itself to 
every corresponding phase of humanity outside of the church 
of God. In some churches every business, every trade, every 
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profession and every phase of honest enterprise is represented. 
Just think of a church so constituted, entirely consecrated to 
God. It would not take many such myriad-fingered churches to 
reclaim the most wicked metropolis, or the most indifferent 
community to Christianity. 


J concede that saving the world is not an easy task. There are 
some men who seem to be unapproachable, try as we may to 
redch their hearts or to interest them in the religion of Christ. 
But the rank and file of the Christian chureh has never yet been 
in earnest in living the gospel, or in presenting the truth 
the world, excepting perhaps the first fifty vears after Pente- 
cost. Pursuing the methods adopted by Christians in those 
early years, the world would be speedily evangelized. whether 
the unsaved could be induced to go to church or not. The gos- 
pel was carried from house to house. and from town to tev 
by a consecrated laity who energized the springs of every human 
enterprise with a divine principle. 

Today we look to the pulpit to carry on the campaign against 
Satan. Not more than one-tenth of the members of the average 
church seem to have any concern for the spiritual welfare ot 
others. Pastors find a worldly element in our churches today 
that it is not only wanting in spirituality, but refuses to coun- 
tenance it in others. Their mission is not to inspire the church 
with the glow of holy enthusiasm, but to preserve it in ice. 

In a large western city I knew a church that had an able 
preacher, ana a good:pastor for many years. A class of peopte 
went to his church apparently only to be entertained, not to 
work. A seminary student, who is now a successful evangelist, 
told me that he attended that church for the greater part of 
three years and was never spoken to in all that time by a church 
member, but once. The pastor was the only drawing power in 
that church. 

A letter appeared in one of our church papers recently, from a 
man who affirmed that he attended a prominent church for three 
months and was not introduced to more than three people in all 
that time. Such churches are a caricature of the body of Christ. 
I know a minister who was approached by a member of his 
session who expressed himself as dissatisfied with the pastor’s 
work, because too many poor people responded to the pastor's 
personal solicitations to come to his church. The elder was 
anxious to see the church patronized solely by the upper crust of 
society. a crust that is generally invincible to the mellowing 
influences of the gospel. This elder had “men’s persons in ad- 
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miration because of advantage,” but cared little for their suuls. 
By way of contrast I know of a church located not far from the 
first one I mentioned, whose pastor was a very ordinary preach- 
, 


er. He was surrounded by many preachers who far excelled 
him. But his church was famous for its home atmosphere, for 
its sociability, for its spirituality, and for its missionary enthu- 
siasm. When you went in you received as many welcomes as 
there were members. Your shoes and your clothes were not 
critically seanned. You felt that you were wanted badly, re- 
gardless of the size of your purse. The preacher was a very 
ordinary man, but he had a “drawing congregation,” “and the 
Lord added to the chureh daily such as should be saved.” Such 
a church does not depend upon a periodical revival for its ingath- 
ering, or for the continuance of its spiritual fe. It is in no dan- 
ger of becoming extinct like the seven churches of Asia, for the 
high tide is always in. 

The “drawing” church is always on fire with zeal for sot 
It is a living working body that has no time for drones, crities, 
or for people who have to be humored like spoiled children to 
keep them from making a mess of the Lord’s work. What a 
pity when such a church is converted into a monster hotel, or a 
house of entertainment, where people sit without caring for 
each other or for the sincere worship of God. 

In order to “draw, some churches enter into an unholy 
alliance with the world. The pastor soon finds himself eatering 
to “itching ears,” by frequent excursions away from the Bible 
into a more sensational realm. This congregation may have 
drawing power with a certain type of humanity. But it does not 
lead souls into the kingdom of God. Church attendance will be 
irregular, the boards of the church will not be loyally supported, 
and the prayer meeting will be very slimly attended. Two or 
three years is as long as a true and conscientious pastor can be 
tolerated by such mongrel] churchianity. 

President Finney has said that what made him skeptical and 
kept him out of the church for years, was the coldness and hypoe- 
risy that he observed among church members. People, charged 
with a divine commission and the eternal destinies of lost souls, 
disobeying God and living a lie. No wonder that after his re- 
markable conversion he denounced such shamming on the part 


of church people. He had seen people breaking their pledges 
to the church, and their vows to God. He had seen churches 


going to pieces over merest trifles, and people putting their own 
selfish interests ahead of those of Christ’s kingdom, to the eter- 





‘THE DRAWING CONGREGATION 


nal ruin of men’s souls. We see the baneful effect such peopl 
have upon the church in the columns of our Minutes that report 
the “dismissed” and “dropped” each year. Our pastors labor 
hard, and many times very successfully, for the ingathering ¢ 
souls. 

People who respon the pastor’s solicitations to “Come to 
church,” stay for awhile, but y hear and see things that hurt 
them. Things which they had never dreamed of as possible on 


1 


‘hey find the church invaded 


the part of Christian discipl 
by the north winds and cano in gloom, but ever closed to the 
south winds and the quickenh \ f the Sun. There is no 
life, and the record of the fun Is i in our columns of the 
“Dismissed” and “Dropped,” for they hi gone the way of al 
the earth. 

‘he motto of every church member uld be: “Come thou with 
us and we will do thee good.” The true church is ever bright 
and warm with the glory of the Divine presence. It is ever ener- 
gized by the Holy Spirit. Every member of it is content, and 
always on hand im fair or stormy weather. Every member is 
Wide awake, and like the Jews under Nehemiah, they have 
mind to work,” every man “over against his own house,” as w 
as in the church. 

A congregation composed o7 such people, will have their eyes 
upon the hills of God for help. 

1. In agonizing prayer they wil! draw upon heaven for power 

2. They will draw upon the sympathy and inspiration that 


Y 
I 
comes from fellowship with the Lord 


s anointed. 

3. Being “eloquent hearers,” they will draw out the best 
that is in the pastor with their encouraging words, their regular 
attendance, and their looks of kindly approval. 

4. They will go forth into the streets and byways, they will 

harness their horses and sally forth like a veritable pew brigade, 
and never cease nor rest day or night, until every pew is filled 
to the rostrum: or until every one possible is brought within 
hearing of the gospel. 
5. Pastor and people thus consecrated and united, will have 
drawing power with men who have been held fast in the world’s 
grasp, and at satan’s mercy. They will spare no effort to exalt 
the Lord before men and make His name and kinedom glorious. 
They will preach Christ by a holy life and with gladness in their 
hearts, they will sing Christ in His temple, and “from house to 
house.” 


The singing church is a conquering chureh. David conquered 
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and cemented the Jewish nation with the music of his harp and 
the melody of his Psalms. The Reformation was the result. 
largely, of the awakening of song. The 


Germans say to this 
day, “Luther conquered us by his songs.” 


The Crusaders made a 
profound impression on the pagans and heathen of Europe and 
Asia with their religious melodies. We know how God honored 
the Wesleys, Sankey and Bliss, as they led the Lord’s hosts with 
the marching and the war songs of Zion. So 
church congregations the world over 


it will be with 
wherever the cause of 
Christ is truly represented in the pew as well as in the pulpit 





EXPERT OPINION ON VITAL PROBLEMS 
FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA 
By James Bryce, M. P 


HERE are in Australia six self-governing colonies, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, West- 
ern Australia, and Tasmania, this last lying in a separate 
island, but so near the Australian Continent as to be practically 
a part of it. Until 1885 all these six were distinct communities, 


1 


having no political connection with one another except that 


which arose from their being all parts of the dominions of the 
British crown. 

In 1885 the Imperial Parliament, at the instance of some of 
the colonies, passed an act which authorized the establishment 
of a body called the Federal Council of Australasia, to which any 
colony that pleased might send two delegates. The powers of 
this council for common legislation were, however, very limited. 
Some colonists, including New South Wales, the oldest and larg- 
est, refused to join, and latterly only four colonies have been 
represented in it. Its inefficacy having been pretty generally 
admitted, a movement was started for the creation of a much 
closer confederation, and in 1891 a convention was held at Sydney, 
the capital of New South Wales. This body, after long and ani- 
mated debates, produced a “Draft Bill to constitute the Com- 
monwealth of Australia,” an elaborate instrument of 
ment, in which elements drawn from the English constitution 
were skilfully combined with others suggested by the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It was soon seen, however, that public 
opinion was not yet quite ripe. Many of the politicians did not 
see much to be gained; and the masses of the people were not 


govern- 


sufficiently interested to make the politicians proceed with the 
matter. Nothing followed for some years. But the minds of 
the more thoughtful citizens had been stirred. Discussion grad- 
ually grew. Leagues to advocate federation were formed. The 
popular impulse so necessary in democracies was at last found, 
and in 1895 the Prime Ministers of five of the six colonies met 
in conference and pledged themselves to carry through their 
respective legislatures bills for the appointment of delegates to 
a new convention which should prepare a federal 


I constitution 


177 
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und for the submission of this constitution when finally settled, 
to a popular vote or “referendum” in each colony. This has 
been done. ‘The new constitution was drafted in 1897-98, and has 
subsequently, after some modifications in detail, been ratified 
by popular vote in all the six colonies except Western Australia. 
That colony, the youngest and least populous, has within the 
last few weeks given its adhesion, and will enter as an original 
member; so that the whole Australian Continent and Tasmania 
are now included in the coming commonwealth. 

It is probable that considerations of a purely practical nature 
would not have brought federation about had they not been 
reinforced by the national sentiment which desired to see a 
great Australian state grow up, able to dominate that part of the 
globe which lies to the southeast of Asia. Such a state has now 
been called into being. Its inhabitants number today only about 
four millions, but there is every prospect that the steady increase 
both in population and in wealth, which has gone on for many 
years, will be maintained, while the English race shows no s 
of declining in vigor under a climate far hotter and drier than is 
that of its original home. Such a state might before long stand 
alone in the world were it minded so to do. But the wish to 
maintain political connection with the mother country seems to 
have grown stronger in recent years; and Australians declare 
that they look upon their union into a federation as tending to 
the maintenance of the tie. 


DANGER OF CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT 
By Justice Davin J. BREWER 
aan a step is taken which will work so great a change 
in our Federal system as a constitutional amendment giving 
Congress power over trusts, it should be very clear that there 
is necessity for it; that the relief which is sought cannot be se- 
cured under the present organization. I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the efficacy of public opinion. That is often an un- 


wieldy but always a tremendous power, and when thoroughly 
aroused, woe to the unfortunate individual that stands in its 
way. 


I am frank to say that I do not believe popular government 
is possible in a great nation under any other than a federal sys- 
tem. There is a constant tendency in centralized power to cor- 
ruption. Human nature has not yet become so strong, so pure, 
that it is beyond the reach of temptation. We are living in a 
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day when wealth is accumulating with great rapidity, and, 
power be centralized, you may be sure that enormous tempta- 
tions will surround those who are temporarily intrusted with 
that power. It goes without saying that Washington is toda) 
the great lobby camp of the world. With every addition to th: 
power of Congress, there will come an added number of thos 
seeking to influence legislation, and among them will be the 

as well as the good, and Congress will be constantly surrou 

by more and more influences which are hurtful and corruj; 

A safer and better way is to keep power, so far as possible. 
fined to the several localities. 


THE CHINAMAN AS A SOL 


By Captain BRAUN 


". ae are probably not more than half a dozen “fi 
devils” who have had occasion to form well-grounded 
ions of the present-day Chinaman as a fi 

officer who spent several years in China 

think mine will prove interesting, even if not acceptable 
majority of martinets and diplomats that jud: 


he whole w 
from their own narrow standpoint. 

My acquaintance has been chiefly with the northern ¢ 
man, and I do not hesitate to pronounce him a born soldier. 
the present troubles the northern Chinaman plays the dominat- 
ing part. He is amenable to discipline, is ambitious and follows 
his self-selected officers to certain death, if so ordered. L shall 
never forget the answer I got from an old Chinese general when 
I reported to him that some of my men were averse to the use « 
Mausers. 

“Pshaw,” he said, ‘what does it matter? If it comes to real 
fighting—that is, when the war spirit is aflame—our men wi 
their duty with any weapon on hand. We won't object to th 
choice they make. And if Europe should be ahead of us in the 
matter of arms, we will be always ahead in human matevial. If 
they kill a hundred thousand, why we will send forward another 
hundred thousand. A million men dead does not spell defeat 
with us, while if we kill ten thousand Europeans the whole so- 
ealled civilized world will be in mourning. If we kill a hundred 
thousand all the powers are bankrupt.” 

My Chinese experiences teach me that these observations are, 
on the whole, correct. Knowing the country and the means ot 
the powers on hand, J likewise come to the conclusicn that even 
in case Europe and America act in concert no army big enough 
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to make a lasting impression will be shipped to China and main- 
tained there. At any rate, none can be got ready quickly enough 
to put a decisive stop to the tide of jingo feeling now swaying 
the countless millions of the yellow race. 

I think the powers should reckon with the possibility, should 









the present uprising spread and become general throughout the 





empire, of an armed revolt against everything European and 
against all English-speaking settlers, against everybody with a 







white face. 









JUSTICE FOR THE NEGRO 


By Booker T. WASHINGTON 



















“IIE white man should always remember that he owes a pe- 
q culiar and sacred duty to the Negro—that the Negro has a 
claim upon the conscience, sympathy and generosity of the 
Anglo-Saxon that no other race can have. In all discussion and 
legislation bearing upon the presence of the Negro in America, 
we should not forget that we are dealing with people that were 


Sa kia a 





not only forced to come here against their will but in the face b 
of most earnest protest; but in spite of this the black man has i 
earned his right to the title of an American citizen by obedience ' 
to law, by patriotism, by fidelity, and by the millions of money E 
which his strong arm and willing hands have added to the wealth H 
of the country. No race can oppress or neglect a weaker race 
without degrading itself. No race can lift up a weaker race é 
without elevating and strengthening itself. Oppression de- F 
grades; assistance elevates. ; 

More and more [ hope the white people of this country will é 
learn to measure the worth of the Negro by the best types of t 


the race and not by the worst. In a larger degree we should 
judge by those in the school room, not by those in the peniten- 
tiary; by those in the shop and field, not by those in idleness 
in the streets; by those who have bought homes and are tax- 
payers, not by those in dens and crime and misery; by those 
who have learned the laws of health and are living, not by those 
who have broken health and are dying. You judge the English 
by Gladstone, the Germans by Bismarck, the French by Loubet 
—by those who have succeeded, not by those who have failed 











and are in the gutter. 
















